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Helpful Hint. Write down the local and 
out-of-town numbers you already know. If 
there’s a new number you don’t have—or an 
old one you've forgotten—be sure to add it 


to the list when the operator gives it to you. 


Sti 
Call Anat 


You save time when you give the 

Long Distance Operator the out-of-town number 
you’re calling. Your local Bell Telephone Company 
will be glad to give you a handy booklet 


for listing your telephone numbers. 


LocaL ... to serve each community 


NATIONWIDE... to serve the Nation 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Give the Ones 
You Love 


The World’s 
Best-loved Lighter! 


For that favorite girl . . . or that 
favorite dad . . . a never-failing, 
windproof ZiPPO makes a warm and 
welcome gift. One zip and it’s lit— 
every time! (And every time, it’s a 
reminder of you.) 


And zippo offers free mechanical 
repair service for a lifetime. Ask your 
Ships Service Store about having a 
ZiPPO engraved with your own 
Signature, or a message in your writing. 


THE ONE-ZIP 
WINDPROOF LIGHTER 


©1952 Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 











Father’s Disability Creates 
Real Problem For Seaman 


AM not sure 

story is written, perhaps in the hope of 
understanding. It is not easy for one who 
is proud to bare parts of his life. 


with what purpose this 


It concerns a young man and his father. 
His father has been unable to work for the 
past five years and is in actual physical need, 
because his son enough 
money to live on 


can’t send him 


This son is a seaman in the Coast Guard 
He has been on active duty for seven years, 
having seventeen His 
first ship was blown from under him before 
ie was eighteen. At the time of his last 
discharge he held the rating of QM2 (AN) 
and had passed tests through Chief 


volunteered when 


the hope 
that he could find a place where his father 
could needed Perhaps, 
was selfish and wanted to be rid 


He accepted his discharge in 
receive treatments 
also, he 
of his responsibility 

He failed in this and though he secured 
a comparitively well-paid job in civil life 
he reenlisted because he happened to like 
the sea and his Coast Guard work 


He was reenlisted as seaman and sent to 
a river boat where he chopped trees for six 
months. He was unfortunate enough to be 
on a boat where no mutual transfers were 
accepted. 


After six months he was given the choice 


of going to a school he didn’t want or 


chopping trees indefinitely. Compare this 


with from boot 


camp. 


opportunities given men 


He applied for a dependency allotment 
six months ago because his father’s and his 
gone and there seemed 
no other way. This was flatly turned 
down. He was told it was because he hadn't 
supplied one-half his father’s income for 
the preceding six months. His father has 


had no income in the past four years 


own savings were 


Can you imagine what it’s like to be 
across the country from your father, know- 
ing he’s going hungry and be powerless to 
help him? 


How much do they save by keeping a 
man heartsick and bitter? This bitterness 
will never be forgotten and I doubt if he 
will ever again be as useful as he once was 

This story is incomplete but all too true 

Sincerely, 
(Name withheld by Editor.) 

(EDITOR’s NOTE: Shall we view this 
letter through emotional eyes or through 
practical eyes? We choose to be practical, 
for we want to give an honest appraisal of 
an unhappy situation 

(Here we have a man who blames his 
misfortune upon the Coast Guard, saying 
that the Coast Guard will not transfer 
him to a unit of his desire and will not 
promote him so that he can have more 
money for the support of his father. Yet 
this man threw away a petty officer rating 
when he had one. He entered civilian life 
and, by his own admission, was earning a 
salary sufficient for all his needs. But then, 
at that late date, he decided that he liked 
the sea and liked the Coast Guard! So he 
gave up @ position that apparently was pay 
ing him sufficient money for the support 
of his father and jumped back into the 
Coast Guard at a lower rating and smaller 
pay than were his when he had taken his 
departure! How did he plan to take care 
of his father? 

(The troubled lad states that the Coast 
Guard refused to grant a dependency allot 
ment to his father. If the lad’s father had 
been listed as a dependent and if the father 
had actually been receiving the bulk of the 
boy’s monthly pay, there would have been 
no question about a dependency allotment! 
Che dependency allotment would have been 
speedily approved by the Coast Guard! We 
are compelled to form the conclusion that 
this lad has not actually been supporting 
his father to the extent he would have us 
believe! 

(We do not wish to be unsympathetic 
We think that here is @ young man who ts 
very much confused by circumstances and 
conditions that have been too heavy for 
him to carry. The fellow needs help. We 
think the Coast Guard will help him if 
the facts prove to justify help. We suggest 
he contact his commanding officer and re- 
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quest that his problem be officially desig- 
nated a hardship case and, in compliance 
with this hardship designation, he be given 
either a transfer to a place near his father’s 
residence or a discharge from the Coast 
Guard so that he can better attend to his 
father’s needs. Of course, the commanding 
officer will wish to reserve the privilege of 
inquiring into the hardship factor via means 
of the American Red Cross. If the Red 
Cross reports that the father is in dire need 
of the son's presence, we'll wager that the 
Coast Guard will take appropriate action! 
Ei 


These Statements Should Be 
Engraved In Every Classroom 
Curtis Bay, Maryland. 

N “Along the Waterfront’’ for October, 

you cited the examples of a number of 
retired Coast Guardsmen of your acquaint 
ance and you express amazement that many 
of these are thoroughly unhappy. Are you 
kidding? 

Retirement is neither a goal in 
nor is it a guarantee of a rosy future. 
you find it so when you retired? 

These people you probably 
‘sweated out’ or endured their 25 
of service life —- a way of life for 
they may not have been fitted initially 
Perhaps the last 12% years or so were put 
in co as not to “‘waste’’ their first 12 years 
with the result that they now look back on 
what they secretly think of as 25 wasted 
years and look forward to they know not 
what! It is according to the deepest nature 
to look 
mountain 
retirement age is 


itself 
Did 


mentioned 
years 
which 


of man forward to new horizons 
and new 
Yet when 


traditionally sets out 


ranges to surmount 
reached, one 
house by 
the side of the road, to be a friend of 
This would not be bad, and 
plenty of friends. But he 
tower 


to build a 
man 
man needs 
perhaps erects 
an ivory instead; or he plants his 
rocking chair firmly on the back porch and 
turns a deaf ear to suffering mankind. A 
rocking chair can get awfully monotonous! 
And a 


can be 


useless existence without struggle 
awfully debilitating and demoral 
izing! 


The 


committed has 


fallacy these have 
assumption that 
morale, happiness and security can be hand 
el out to them by a Govern 
ment and paid for by seniority alone. But 
as Lao-Tzu, the “‘old philosopher,”’ put 
it about 2,500 years ago, “Only he who 
contains content, remains content,”’ and 
be found within. 
And as a more recent saying has it, ‘“You're 
no. alive if you don't know it.’’ No, life 
doesn't begin at retirement age. A man who 
has had no goals except retirement had 
better scurry around and find a few! 

For what is happiness but the over- 
coming of obstacles between yourself and 
a goal? 

A study now being made by two M.D.’'s 
named Dunbar shows that of all the white 
literate persons in the United States who 
have lived to be over 100, not one had 
retired to “‘take things easy.’’ Further- 
more, not one is apathetic or unhappy! 

Surprisingly enough, business can be 
combined with pleasure —- particularly if 
if it is your own business. So I would 
advise the retired gripers to (1) go into 


which fellows 


been the 


benevolent 


those treasures must still 
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business for «themselves; (2) give more 
intelligent thought to their goals, their 
family’s welfare, group activities and serv- OU 


governmental affairs, whither man is 
drifting, the purpose of life and the uni 
verse, spiritual things and the seeking of 
divine guidance. Then they might be able 
150 and like it! I can guar 
antee that unhappiness will not be a prob 
lem if the foregoing program is embarked 
on wholeheartedly and with good will. 

THE SEA-COOK 


ices, 


to live to be 


This Retired Man Is Happy But 
Understands Why Others Are Not 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 

HOPE I can help to answer the state 

ment in the October edition that many 
retired men are failing to find the happi 
ness they expected 

One is because retired pay is too 
small for the high cost of living It’s like 
trying to splice an old weather-beaten, dry 


reason 


rot line it will part beyond all repair 
stand the 
Ard neither can the retirement pay 

Another 


retired 


strain 
check! 
unhappiness is that 


because it cannot least 


reason for 


men soon find they are in an age 
bracket that is unpopular in industry. It's 
difficult to find employment 

One of the solutions is for a man to 
start saving something each month through 
i'l the years of his active duty, thus accu 


mulating a modest sum that can be put to e 
good use after retirement ihe. 
My retirement pay is $175 per month 


take a look at 
how far $175 


I manage to be happy but 
this budget and see just 


goes these days 


el ee Eyes open wide. No 
CGacickas 80.00 question but that this 
50 shine rates tops. Its new MICRO- 
a SHEEN finish gives a rich deep- 
00 tone jewel-like brilliance to any 
00 shoe. Yes, and it shines instantly 
= . . . Saves a lot of brushing and 
00 rubbing. If you want top rating 
00 from everybody from the top 

anya 98 brass to the top girl friend, use 
lies this amazing New Griffin Boot 

Polish. Six smart colors. 


A NeW FIVER 
STAIN BOOT POUCH 


Insurance | 
Furniture 

Light 

Water 

Gas 

Garbage Disposal 

Phone 

Clothes 

Medicine 


~wy—DhhO— 


wa 


You can see from the figures that 


there's no money left for recreation, enter 


How 


im one 


tainment nor upkeep of property 


ever, I want to make it clear that I 
of the retired men who is happy! 
Your shipmate 


JIM MAHAN, BMC (ret.) 


Shipmate Who Made Real Progress 
Gives Some Sound Advice To All 


Cape Mala Light Station 
Pedasi, Republic of Panama. 
r the September issue your laudable edi- 
torial on morale stated that a working 
man is a contented man. "Tain’t necessarily 
so! A cheerful, industrious worker is a 
contented man. Without such an attitude 
toward our work we are rarely contented. 
You wrongly presumed we share alike. 
It is, however, as you pointed out, up to 
the individual how he will fare. The ex 
ample of the Chief no doubt reflected a 
man who had the ability to do his job cor 
rectly and cheerfully 


Brirrim 


yer BLACK” 
wera 


BOoT POLISH 
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A word of advice to my _ shipmates bers of the Military Police Association for 
Learn your rate well, Do every job FRONT COVER ol services on the 25th anniversary of its 
from the most disagreeable to those you HEN planning the cover of this founding 
like with the same industrious, cheer December edition we toyed with We of the MPA have great respect and 
fui attitude, even when you feel like things many ideas that would typify the idmiration for your fine publication which 
are stacked against you, Skeptical? Well spirit of Christmas but we rejected is doing such an outstanding job for its 
I tried this for about two and a half years all the conventional Christmas pat readers and members of the U. S. Coast 
and in that time I went from SA to EN1 terns in favor of a cover that would Guard 
ihe strangest part of it being that I wasn't pay tribute to the wives of Coast With sincere best wishes for continued 
worrying about myself or the other fellow Guardsmen, particularly to those success and special greetings to those who 
making a rate. And, Buddy, when you wives who will be separated from have been associated with the Military Police 
do this you not only help yourself but theie hesbands on Christmas Day by Corps, I remain 
you help the other guy Maybe it all goes the demands of Coset Geard doty Sincerely yours 
back to the Good Book, “Be not deceived To those women who, this Christ- FRANCIS EF. HOWARD 

for whatsoever a man soweth, that cate: ealiden,. wilh sete: tetas le MPC President 
shall he also reap Amen 


lonesome vigil, we respectfully dedi- 
Sincerely, 8 P 


YOuR SHIPMATI cate this issue. Throughout each day Journalist Recalls Hi- First . 
- of the entire year, these Service wives Published Efforts In Magazine 
sas : ec keep candles aglow in their hearts for New York City 
Military Police Association aa partners. We salute every Coast HEN I first read U. S. COAST GUARD 
Congratulates This Magazine Guard wife who has ever known lone- MAGAZINE I was sitting on a bench 
MilitaryPolice Assoc liness, toil and sacrifice; we salute in the 5th District Office. a morning in 
Augusta, Georgia them and wish them as merry a Christ May, 1939. After a while a yeoman came 
i is a pleasure to extend congratulations mas as the pangs of loneliness will 
to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINI permit. 
on behalf of the more than 18,000 mem 


over and said I was going to ease the mess 
bcy shortage on the (old) MENDOTA. I 
could keep the magazine, he said 








A dozen issues later, maybe longer, I 





rote something and mailed it to you, and 

SOMEONE HAS BEEN TELLING TALL YARNS vas instantly ashamed of my presumption 
be FOLLOWING letter was received recently at Coast Guard Headquarters in don’t remember what I wrote, only that 
Washington. Headquarters stated that it had no information bearing upon the was amazed to receive a prompt thank 


I any roup of Coast Guardsmen are performing the amazing you letter and that I was overwhelmed 
g F if g 
“ th gratitude when sure enough there I 


subject discussed 
stunt of harboring a 108-year-old goose, kindly let us hear about it! The medical 


was, in honest-to-God print! 


world would be startled 
No pleasure since derived from writing 


4113 Miramonte, 
Mt. View, Calif has meant more. But that is not the point 
Gentlemen The point is that this and subsequent per 

Recently, while discussing duck and goose shooting with a friend of mine 
from the East I was informed that at one of the Eastern Seaboard Coast Guard 
stations they had a pet goose reputed to be 108 vears old!! (I know records 
have shown ducks to live forty years and this goose story could be true.) Are 


“ , = » 
Apparently it is legend back East. Would you Guard, inclusively 
And more than this: in visiting you and 


sonal experiences. and similar ones that T 
know others have had, prove how sincere 

your aim that U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE represent men of the Coast 


you familiar with the details? 


ask around for me? I understand he is still living as a pet at one of your 
your plant, in actually witnessing what self 


stations. 
’ leesne » J AS TY AG) 
Realize you will guess I'm out of my mind for it does sound prepos essness makes U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA 


terous. However, I would like to find out 
Many thanks for any information you can turn up on this story 


Z'NE possible, I am long since convinced 
that, in active or retired ranks, there is 
Nicene tig not a more dedicated Coast Guardsman 
ours truly 
Most sincerely 
H. C. PATTON, JR. ; 
ALEX HALEY, JOC 











This Complaint Might Achieve 
Attention If Calmly Written 


U.S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. | 772.078". 
* . Alaska,"’ which was recently published 


TALBOT T. SPEER, President ia your MAGAZINE was a fine piece of 
work. We who are in Alaska were delighted 


E. M. JACKSON, JR., General Manager EDWARD LLoyD, Editor to one & true pictus painted of this cet 
JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ, Circulation Mar. standing frontier 


Office of Publication: 215 West Street, Annapolis, Md. Phone 2332. (Address all The author failed, however, to mention 
communications to this address.) some of the details that we feel contribute 
Subecription Rates: Three dollars the year. Twenty-five cents the copy towards the appreciation of these ice cream 
Published Monthly: Speer Publications, Inc. Entered as second-class mail matter mountains smothered under layers of whip- 
November 1, 1927, at the Post Office, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Congress, ped cream. 
March 8, 1879. ’ ' 1 
For the benefit of those who will have 
Policy: This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all » ewolee _— tae 
persons who are interested in the U. S. Coast Guard. News published tn these the exalted honor to serve in our paradise, 
pages is intended to serve as helpful information for all hands but must not 
be construed as being official. This publication enjoys close Haison with Coast of what to expect 
Guard Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication . ‘ 
places it in a better position to serve the best interests of the Coast Guard First of all, be sure (when leaving Seat 
than would an official relationship. The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves tle) that your departure is timed so that 
the Coast Guard unofficially, aggressively, vigorously , 
ietiionan - . you will arrive at your destination while 
ii eens a damemnadionn eine your ship is away Seventeenth District 
, , WS, . 1 5.59 nh . , 
New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — 383 N. Michigan Ave. Circular 15-52 states emphatically that any 
Atlanta Detroit St. Louis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco 








allow me to give a more detailed account 


time spent on the beach awaiting your ship, 

a will be made up prior to rotation. Why, 
. "Rh ; 5 1 , 

Volume 26 DECEMBER, 1952 No. 2 if a fellow is lucky, he can get an extra 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Y THE RAILROA 
offer 


NATION-WIDE 


REDUCED 
FURLOUGH FARES 
No weather worries... 


no highway hazards 


America’s most dependable 
transportation system 


Travel by Train... 


No tax on reduced furlough fares! 
J . 


No wonder smart servicemen travel by train! 
rhe Railroads get you home 


..- back to duty... 
with complete dependability 


Save precious furlough time and money 
.+. why worry 


. be sure... travel by train. 
THE 


Railroads 


of the United States 
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cA; THE signal of certain red 
figures on the calendar we are 
strangely electrified into assuming 
a more or less unwonted attitude of 
benignity, generosity, and good fel 
lowship. 


It is as though we had donned 
a magic cloak that was put away in 
mothballs in some secret closet, to 
be brought forth and worn only on 
this annual occasion, this red-letter 
day. 

Responsive to the occult influence 
of this holiday raiment we are 
prompted to hang up green wreaths, 
snap on colored lights, and burn 
red and green candles in our homes 


= 


as signs of an overflowing heart, 
a radiant good-will. 


It prompts us to buy fountain 
pens, felt slippers, mechanical toys, 
mamma dolls, pajamas, cosmetic 
sets, nylon hosiery, synthetic pearls, 
fur coats, radio sets, 
make ourselves and others happy in 
an orgy of giving. 


etc., eftc., to 


We write expressions of our un 
dying affection, devotion and good- 
will upon gorgeously designed cards, 


gal 








publish them in newspapers, flash 
them over wires, and chirp them 
gayly to neighbors across fences and 
hedges. 

We look into one another’s eyes 
and see kindness, gentleness, sym 
pathy and understanding, where 
formerly we somehow expected to 
behold only selfishness, perhaps 
hostility or indifference, or ruthless 
greed. 

Because on that one day of the 
year we forget ourselves and our 
self-interests for a while and re 
member others kindly, there comes 
tc us a larger degree of happiness 
than we know at any other time 
during the twelve months. 





i, 


This inspiring scene will be duplicated again this Christmas Eve as officers and enlisted men of the Coast Guard stand their lonely vigils 
on storm-tossed waters and in distant places. The above photo depicts the mess deck of the Cutter SPENCER on Christmas Eve of a bygone 
year as all hands joined in singing Christmas carols. The SpeNceR was patroling Ocean Weather Station HOW at the time. 
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Then, in a little while (ah, such 
a pitifully little while!) we take 
off this wonder-working cloak and 
lay it away again in the cedar chest 
of our forgetfulness, and as the poet 
says, ‘go back to the same old lives 
again.” 


Now once more the time is near 
at hand when we shall again clothe 
ourselves in that magical, festive 
vesture. Suppose we examine it 
more closely and see if it isn’t pos 
sible to get more wear out of it than 
heretofore. 


True, it is a very old garment, 
but it is in prime condition. It 
in permanent good style never 
will it be out of date. Its colors do 
not fade, but brighten from year to 
year. Its fabric is indestructible. It 


iS 


become threadbare at the 
sleeves, nor frayed at the button 
holes. It magically renews itself. 
Oddly, the more it is worn, the more 
durable and beautiful it grows. 


does not 


Why isn’t it possible then, with 
the exercise of a little more brain 
power and heartpower, to wear it 
during the other months, and so 
enjoy its benign influence and celes- 
in of our 


tial guidance act 


daily life? 


every 


Why should we throw it off and 
hide it away out of sight, out 
of mind along with the holly 
wreaths and tree lights, at the blow 
ing out of the gayly colored candles? 


Unless it is equally becoming to 
us in July, it was only a sham and 
mockery in December. 


This idea is not entirely novel. 
Many have tried it, with 
entire Indeed, many have 
testified that they have been blessed 
beyond their fondest dreams and 
expectations. They put themselves 
in the background and others first. 
What a motto to live by! Others 
first. To put the well-being and 
happiness of our fellows above all 
selfish desires and per- 
sonal schemes. 


persons 


Success. 


ambitious 


Honestly, now, aren't we always 
happiest when we are planning and 
doing something which we know is 
going to bring even a tiny bit of 
happiness to someone else? 

“all dressed up” 
“best bib and 
the year ‘round! 


[hen let's stay 
Christmas 


ALI 


in our 
tucker 


OO OE CO OE OE CE OE EE OE EE NE OE OE OA A OE OO a mE ON OE OE OE a ae UE OE NE 
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Again this year many men of the Coast Guard will be separated from home and loved ones by the demands of their duty. But no matter 


to what strange places their duty takes them they'll not be beyond the sacred touch of the Christmas season 


In cramped quarters of 


many ships men will raise their voices in song, as these men of the Cutter Spencer did on another Christmas Eve. 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


O I would like to learn what campaign ribbons 
the SAMUEL CHASE earned while tn the Pactfic area 
between the pertod of May 22, 1945, to March 21, 
1946. 


A.—The crew of the USS SAMUEL CHASE earned 
the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal for service from 
22 May, 1945, to 2 March, 1946. This latter date 
being the termination date for eligibility for that 
award. 

Ihe crew of the USS SAMUEL CHASE also earned 
the Navy Occupation Service Medal with an ‘‘Asia”’ 
Clasp and the China Service Medal for service between 
6 September, 1945, and 5 February, 1946. 

The above information has been published in 
“Decorations, Medals, Ribbons, and Badges of the 
U. S. Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard, 1861- 
1948 (Revised),’’ NAVPERS 15,790. 


* * * 


Q.—Do lightship personnel receive sea pay while 
on compensatory liberty? 


A.—-If otherwise entitled thereto, enlisted members 
are entitled to sea duty pay while on compensatory 
absence. 


+ a * 


Q.— What ts the base pay of a BM2 who has been 
in the Coast Guard eleven years? If this man and his 
wife are separated, what allotment is the wife entitled 
to? And what allotment for one minor child? 


A.—Basic pay is $183.46. In the absence of a 
court order to the contrary, member must allot not 
less than $137.10 to a wife with one child, even 
though separated. 


+ + * 
Q.—Has a date been set for the next examination 
for men seeking advancement from BM1 to BMC? 


A.—-No date has been set for the next examination 
for BMC(P). There are approximately 110 names 
on the present eligibility list and another examination 
will not be held until the list is exhausted. 
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Q.—I’m an EN1(L) with six years of Coast Guard 
service and I plan to reenlist for six more years next 
February. In addition to my regular duties I have, 
for several months, been ‘‘acting’’ BM at this unit. 
Would Headquarters be inclined to approve a request 
for change of rating from EN1(L) to BM1? 

A.—-Such a change may be authorized where a man 
is found to be qualified by examination and is recom 
mended by his commanding officer and the District 
Commander, provided such action is considered to be 
in the best interests of the service (vacancies, etc.) and 
the individual concerned. 


* + * 


QO.—I have been in the Coast Guard since 1928 and 
would like to learn tf my record at Headquarters indt 
cates that I will be entitled to ten per cent additional 
pay by reason of good conduct when I retire 

A.-—Marks in conduct have been averaged up to 
12 June, 1950, date of last reenlistment. The records 
indicate that you (providing your subsequent marks 
are sufficiently high) will be entitled to the ten per 
cent additional pay by reason of good conduct at time 
of retirement. 


* * + 


Q.—How many EN1’s (Engineman First Class) 
are now on the waiting list for advancement to Chief, 
both those with the (L) designator and those with- 
out the designator? 

A.—There are 145 on the eligibility list for ENC 
and 19 on the list for ENLC. 


Youll love km Both! 














HOLIDAY 
An aromatic blend of five 
internationally famous 
tobaccos! 


Rrioecas Fineat fre 
Mieiuse/ 





EDGEWORTH 
A super-mild blend of the choicest, 
world famous White Burleys! 


Amuioas Finest Pype Tobacco/ 
Represented by FRANCOIS L. SCHWARZ, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 18, N.Y, 
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Q.—How does Headquarters prepare eligibility lists 


for men seeking promotion to rates below that of Chief 


Petty Officer 


A his question has been answered several times 
but it continues to be asked. We repeat the answer 
When reports of Head 


are placed on file until a vacancy occurs, 


examination are received at 
quarters, they 
then they are arranged in accordance with the follow 


Ing 


Examination mark 

Proficiency in rate mark 

Ability as Leader of Men mark 
Continuous Coast Guard service 

Service in present rate 

Previous military service. 

Months in grade at time of examination 


These values are converted into factors by use of nomo 


grams which are prepared using an average range of 


values. For instance, 3.5 in proficiency in rate is equal 


to zero When 
the factors have been computed for all values, they are 
totalled and the reports of examination arranged nu- 
merically with the examination of the man with the 
highest factor-score on top. The top man is then se 
A man’s standing on the wait 
not be determined until such 


4.0 in proficiency in rate is equal to 50 


lected for advancement 
ing list, therefore, may 


time aS a Vacancy exists 


At New London, Conn 


Q.—If a Chief Petty Officer is advanced to rank 


of Warrant Officer, does he lose the benefits of the 
neu G ] Bill 


A.—No. A Chief Petty Officer advanced to perma 
nent warrant grade would be discharged from his en 


such as mustering-out pay 


listed status as of the day preceding the date on which 
he executes Oath of Office as a warrant officer and 
would be entitled to the benefits set forth under the 
Assistance Act of 1952 by 


Veterans Readjustment 


rcason of such discharge. 


O Recently {mendment 0 Personnel Manual, 


stated in part, “Qualificatio idvancement in rat 


ing for Emergency Service usive Emergency 


Ratings are hereby approved lease advise me as to 
whether or nota YN3 to YN re privileged 
to request a change in rat Van R 

\-80) Personnel Manua change 
could possibly f ide to any of the other sonnel 


Men rating. 


A The qualifications for advancement in rating 
ind Exclusive Emergency Serv 
f the Person 


iailable for 


for Emergency Service 
ice Ratings were published in Chapter 6 
nel Manual in order that same would be 
examining members of the Res on inactive duty 
for advancement to 


sonnel who are found qualified by 


ind in these ratings. Regular per 


examination for any 


e 


a 
rT 


where Cadets of the Coast Guard Academy receive four years of intense training, President Harry S Truman re 


views the Cadet Guard of Honor during his recent visit to the Academy 
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of these ratings may be assigned a designator indicat 
ing same; provided the professional knowledge of the 
Exclusive Emergency Service Rating in which qualified 
is not encompassed in the requirements for the rating 
presently held. In connection with the assignment of 
designators to regular personnel who are found quali 
fied in Exclusive Emergency Service Rating, attention 
is invited to Article 2-B-1(b) (2) (c) of the Person- 
nel Manual. 


* * * 


QO.—Is there an official bulletin or statement con 
cerning the waiver of shorthand in connection with 
advancement from YN2 to YN1? I have searched 
through all the files aboard this ship and have located 
exactly no information about this subject. 

A.—There is no official bulletin or statement con 
cerning the waiver of shorthand in connection with 


advancement from YN2 to YNI. 


+ * + 


O.—I would like to learn if I passed the examina 
tion I took last June for advancement to BM2. I have 
heard nothing about the results of the examina- 
tion.—W.H.B. 

A.—Report of examination for BM2 in your case 
has not been received at Headquarters. It is suggested 
that you be reexamined and a new report of examina- 
tion forwarded to Headquarters. 


* * * 


Q.—lI have been a CS2 for six years, On passing 
the examination for CS1 in March, 1950, I was made 
eligible for advancement but have not yet been ad- 
vanced. Should I request permission to take the CS1 
examination again at this time tn order to improve my 
chances for advancement ?—S.W.K. 

A.—Your examination is now on file at Headquar- 
ters; however, there is no objection to your being re- 
examined and a new report of examination submitted. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn if my rate of RM1 is 
provisional or permanent. I was advanced to RM1 (P) 
on November 16, 1950. Also, will the provisional 
status hinder a man from taking a CPO examina- 
tion?—H.A.H. 

A.—Your raiing of RM1 is provisional. The pro- 
visional status will not hinder a man from taking a 
CPO examination provided he is in all other respects 
qualified. 


* * + 


Q.—Has a date been set for the next examination 
to create an eligibility list for promotion to YNC? 

A.—It is anticipated an examination for YNC will 
be held during the month of April, 1953. 


* * + 


Q.—I would like to learn my position on the eligt- 
bility list for advancement to SKC.—(H. E. Neal.) 

A.—You are Number 38 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to SKC. 
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ive your oh i hs 
7 


fj 
pris security ae ae 
tf 


We don’t mean the nicest house in the best 
neighborhood . the newest, sleekest car 
. the right schools, the right camps. 


We're talking about the kind of security 
they can’t do without the kind that 
comes from inside. 


Faith. In God, in life, in themselves. 


For life is no game for spiritual sissies. 
Only fatth . . . the armor of the spirit .. . 
will give them the stamina to meet it cour- 
ageously, no matter what it brings. 


You can show your children where to find 
faith . . . how to build it day by day, if 
you make praying a family affair. 











Q.—I would like to learn my position on the elegi- 
bility list for advancement to SKC.—-(W. E. Lincoln.) 

A.—You are Number 21 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to SKC. 


* * * 


Q.—After an enlisted man has passed an examina- 
tion and has been advised that he has been placed on 
the eligibility list, ts it necessary for him to turn in 
new examination grades at the end of six months? 
This question ts of interest to many men. 


A.—It is not necessary to submit new examination 
grades at the end of six months; however, HQ does 
not object to new reports of examination being sub- 
mitted. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like very much to learn my present 
standing on the eligibility list for advancement to the 
Yeoman-Storekeeper School. Is it possible to estimate 
when I will receive such an assignment? 

A.—Applications for advanced training at Groton 
are retained in the District Office and personnel are as- 
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signed to meet the District quotas for each convening 
class. It is suggested that you request the desired in 
formation via official channels from your Coast Guard 
District. 
* + + 

OQ In October 1951, I completed the 24 weeks’ 
S. Fleet Sonar School at Key West. I 
would ltke to learn if the Coast Guard ts sending any 
Sonarmen back to Key West or to San Diego for ad- 
vanced courses. If so, | would like some information 
about the advanced school. 

A The Coast Guard 
vanced courses at Key West and San Diego, in accord 
It is suggested that 


course at U 


assigns Sonarmen to ad 


ance with the needs of the service. 
you submit a request via official channels to the Com- 
mandant (PTP) Information as 


to the content of the course is classified. 
+ * + 


for consideration. 


O.—I recently graduated from the Naval School of 
Salvage in Bayonne, N. J., and was designated a sal 
vage diver. In accordance with BuA and A Manual, 
Volume VIII, Chapter 4, 84100 Subsection 2(2) 
Navy divers receive special pay amounting to $12.00 
I would like to know if I am entitled to 
this spectal pay. 


per month 


A.—Although you received a designation as salvage 
diver upon completion of the course of instruction at 
the Naval School of Salvage New 
you are not, in the absence of regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury assigning you to duty 


at Bayonne, Jersey, 


involving diving, required to engage in diving opera 
tions and are therefore not entitled to the special pay 
prescribed by Section 205 of the Career ¢ 
tion Act of 1949. 


ompensa 





A PRAYER FOR HUMANITY 


GOD, our help for ages past, our hope for years to come, 
Guard the sailors on the ships and guide them safely home. 


While some in line of duty give their lives in freedom’s cause, 
May we for them still carry on nor falter, slack nor pause. 
Lest we forget their deeds unsung, may we the humbler be, 


And serve our country faithfully, like toilers of the sea. 











O.—My home is in Hawa. Are there any special 
provisions for natives of Hawaii tn the matter of leave? 
Specifically, when will my leave start? How much 
traveling time will I have? Do I have to pay my 
transportation all the way? 


A.—At the present time there are no special pro- 
visions regarding leave to visit the 14th Coast Guard 
District 
connection with the pending revision of the leave regu 


This matter is being carefully considered in 


lations and the proposed solution to this problem, if 
an additional five days’ delay in 
reporting from leave to native Hawatians granted at 
least 30 days’ leave to visit Hawati. Personnel native 
to other areas within the 14th CG District will also 
be granted delays under similar conditions. Such delay 
would not be charged as leave, and leave rations will 


approved, will allow 


not be paid during such delay. This delay would be 


granted not oftener than once in two years. Transpor 
tation expenses will be borne by the individual, except 
insofar as Government transportation may be utilized 


on a ‘‘space available’ basis. 





MANY ADVANCED TO CHIEF PETTY OFFICER 7 


to many requests for this For 1dvancement 


 # 


leged to publish the 


RESPONSI 


nformation we are pleased to be privi Provisional 


petty officers who recently passed CPO ex COEN 
I I 


aminations and have been placed on the 3. LAROSE, Robert 
WILLIAMS 
GALLAGHER 


eligibility lists + 


Man f the men whose names appear : 
a = ee " EDWARDS 
on these lists have already been advanced 


to Chief Petty Officer, thus moving other 


1 


men higher on the lists 


i'ready made from these lists are 


Advancements 


9. RUDNICK 


For advancement 


To Chief Sonarman, Provisional—Nos 
echnician 


1 to 5, inclusive 


To Chief Electronics Technician, Provis > POWELL 


icnal—Nos. | to 17, inclusive 


To Chief Yeoman 
to 24, inclusive 


Provisional—Nos 


To Chief Commissaryman, Provisional 
Nos. 1 to 20 
To Chief Boilerman 
1 to 12 


inclusive 
Provisional--—Nos 


inclusive 


names of first-c!ass 1. VAN SICKLI 


James } 


Thomas 17 4 SLADI 


CULPEPPER 
ARRINGTON 
Peter H 30. POTTER, Earl J 


Charles S 


Provisional 

l SIA Valeriano 

James L., Jr 45 

3. GUSTAVSON, Clifford A 

1 4. SULLINS, Robert L. ,7 

5. HARRIS, Harold C. 32 
MADDEN, Lee O., Jr 39 
BLAKE, James A 40 
REED, Fred A 
FABRI, Norman E 4? 
WHEELER, Nathan D 


HENNINGE, Roy A 
, JANKE, Howard 
’0. NEUMAN, Robert H 
STEPHEN, Robert EF 
I 2 FERGUSON, John M 
BLOOM, George, Jr 
4 O' BRYAN, Charles G 
Charles 
Edward W WOODS, Elmer I 
bert M COLEMAN, Ler 
Ir 8. KEMPER, William 
SHANNON, Gordon J 


Chief Sonarman 


Harry 


Jack | ? 


MAGERMAN, Richard B 
O'NEIL. Frederick T Ir 
$3. WOUTERS, Arthur P 
34. CHRISTOPHER, Richard A 
SCHULTZ, Harley W 
36. GRANT, Harold M 
PARKIN, Herbert V 
FLENNIKEN, Charles L 
BRUSSTAR, Edwin L., Jr 
MARTIN. Earl E 
41. DENNEY, Wayne E 
VAN GEE, Richard M. 


Electronics 


Chief 


PRICE, Charles W For advancement to Chief Yeoman, Pro- 


To Chief Electrician's Mate Telephone, 


Provisional——No. 1 


To Chief Aviation Machinist's Mate, 
Provisional—-Nos. | to 8, inclusive. 
To Chief Journalist, Provisional—Nos. 


1 and 2. 
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FOUST, Willard S 
WAHLSTROM, Robert N l 
BLACQUIER 
GREENSLADE, Harry C 3 
HUNTELMAN, Karl G 4 
LEE, John H 


James R. 


visional 

PHELPS, Leroy P 

2. HERNANDEZ, Louis L 
KALEY, Harla N 
BRANNON, Sylvester R 
5. ALLEN, Gilbert. 
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AHOLT 
KOLAR 


6 Raymond | 

Alfred R 

Thomas D 

David R 

ROCHA, Louis 

HOPPER, Billy 

CHRISTEN, Floyd J 

4. POWELL, Donald J 

14. HART, John P 
TEPPER, Charles 
HARDIN, Byron I 
TPHOMPSON, Robert | 
RECORD, Roy I 
McGRATH, Martin J 
SUMMERS, Delbert I 
CARNILLA, Robert G 
KOSTBADE, Edward W 
LE RETTE, Charles Ff Ir 
TALLEY, Charles K 
TINGLE, William 
BIEHL, Rodger G 


8. LANTERMAN 
9. HADLEY 
10 


1! 


M 


Ir 
M 
For 


man 


advancement » Chief 
Provisional 

1. LAIRD, Robert | 
SISON, Florencio R 
HUNTER, Melvin S 

+. BEDINGFIELD, Joe 

». SMITH, William R 

( BYRN Edward J 
SNIDER, Ralph H 

8. CARLIN, Irvin 

9. CHRISTOPHER 

10. BENSON, Harry I 

1] ACOBA, Pedro V 

12. McMILLAN, James B 

13. OUTLAW, William I 

14. EVANGELISTA, Severo M 

15. GOWER, Damond M 

16. NEWELL, Tyra I 

17 FRUSLER, J. A 


Commissary 
! 


Jr 


M 


Arthur 


Jr 


Fc 


ite 


1( 
11 


I 


or 


or 
chinist's Mate 


POUNDER 
CHAMBERS 
JONES, James I 
MAHON, Patrick J 
DUGAN, John P 
LACKEY, Russell W 
MILLER, Walltace I 
CATE, Walter A 
SAVOIE, Charles I 
KRUMPELMAN 
AUSTIN, H 
PEACE, Robert D 17 
GERBERG, Dean A 
GARRISON, Kenneth ¢ 
ALLEN, Gerald W 
SMYER, Jim H 
STRICKLAND 
McINTIRI 
WEST 


Robert G 


sruce P 


6 GUARINO, Rocco J 
ELZER, Arnold E 
SKINNER, Donald H 
FERGUSON, Joseph H 
rERRIEN, Ross H 
POTTS, James | 
MILLER, Joseph M 
SMALL, Roland I 
APPEL, Edward I 
ALT, Carlos J., Jr 
HODGES, James N 
SMOLENY AK 
SMITH, John R 
SLANZIK, Edward J 
DOWST, Richard H 
CUSHMAN, Dale 
BESTICK, John R 
RODGERS, Coit 
PRAPP, Martin W 
RAYFIELD 


& 


Q 


Jr 


Francis H 
mer 1 16 
rt John 
18 
19 
0 
} 
Joe G »? 
Lavern B 3 
Harry | Jr 4 
Electrician's 25 


advancement to Chief Joseph | 
Provisional 
COREY, David A 
SMITH, James I l 
MUELLER, William } 

CAESER, Leo I 3 
FREY, Joseph H - 4 
JESTER, Delmas W 5 
ROBINSON, Marvin M 
WHITTAKER 
PAGI 
MORSI 
HIERS 


Pelephone For advancement to Chief Aviation Ordi 


iceman, Provisional 
NETHERY 
HUCKS, Frank B 
REWA, Paul S 
HANNUM, Charles R 
SMELTZER, Joseph I 
ZINTER, George H 
WORLEY, Norman 
ARDOIN, Leonard B 
SHEPHERD, Melvia 
TAYLOR, Clifford 


George R 


H 
Raymond H 
James ( 


Lloyd R 
Travis B 


8 

y 

10 

Aviation Ma For 

Provisional 

Gerrett W 1. NIEMEYER 

Edward 2 ABBOTT 
PATTY 

WORLES 

COUTER 


advancement to Chief 


idvancement to Chief Journalist 


Provisional 
GREGORY 
GARRY 

CICERO 
YOUNG 
MILLER 


Robert | 
Melvin 7 
Robert I 
Frederick 
Euclid I 


Francis H 3 
Oliver S + 
Wilmer P ) 


Ir 





18 


SAGE, Alexander J 
MABRY, Melvin D 
SCOBEI Oren W 
WILLCOX, Raymond W 
CUSTIS, Thomas W 

»3. GRAY, Frederick ¢ 

24. WASERSKI, Henry 

»5 REYNOLDS, James I 

26. LOWI B 
KEMPISTY, Stephen J 
ISIF, Leo 

GRACIA, Arthur 
ESPERSEN, Arnold ¢ 
KASPAR, Frank J 
WALLACE, Luther H 
ELLIOTT. Lee J 

$4. DULINSKY, Charles I 
STUBBS, Willis I 
HAMMETT, James W 
37. YARMAN, Ernest R 
WALKER 
rYSON 
TRAHAN 
SPINNEY, Elvin M 
WARE, Earlie I 
DRIGGERS, Nolan S 
ROOT, Carthel R 

45. CURRY, Marvin 

4¢ ZIEMBA, Zygmot f} 
47. MASKER, Raymond E 
48. GOLENIECKI 
49. DAISEY 
50. COLLINS 


19 
0 


| 


Jesse 


IR 
9 
40 
3] 

37 


43 


35 
46 

38 Paul 

Joe | 
Conrad D 


39 
40 
+1 
4? 
43 
44 


Leonard A 


| a 
Z 


Charles 


Hubert 


For advancement to Chief Boilerman 











Provisional 
1. McGEE, Donald $ 
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“What did you say you wanted for Christmas?” 
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From the ‘Birthplace 
of Phantom Shapes 


New Water-Basep Weapons 











Seaplane research is bringing new phantoms to life in Stevens Tech’s 
towing tanks, testing ground for the U.S. Navy Marlin’s advanced hull design. 


Delicately instrumented models 
prove today’s dreams for 
tomorrow's air-sea power at the 
Experimental Towing Tank, 
Stevens Institute of Technology 


N instrument-covered seaplane model 
A knifes through the waters of a Stevens 
Tech towing tank. A Naval Bureau of Aero 
nautics researcher pores over plans for a jet 
powered, swept wing flying boat. A Martin 
engineer makes dreams take wings on his 
drawing board. And, step by step, planes that 
combine water-based mobility with land-based 
speed come closer to reality! 

Latest product of seaplane research teamwork, 
today’s advanced Martin P5M-1 Marlins add 
new sinews to our Navy’s anti-submarine 
forces. Their performance is in the tradition of 
the history-making Martin seaplane flight to 
Catalina in 1g12, the famous Martin China 
Clipper, the dramatic rescues of Mariner 
patrol planes and the record load carrying 


Mars flying boats of World War II. 


Today's seaplane research promises to make 
their jet powered successors tomorrow even 
Ame ric i's arse nal! 
Tue Gienn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 
3, Maryland 


more potent weapons In 


ok AIRCRAFT 
Builders of ‘Dependable (e)) Aircraft Since (909 


DEVELOPERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: Novy P5M-! Marlin 
seapianes «¢ 
e Air Force 8-61 Matador pilotiess bombers « 


Air Force 8-57A Canberra night intruder bombers 
Novy P4M-1 
Mercator patrol planes * Navy KDM-! Plover target drones 
* Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets « Air Force XB-51 
developmental tactical bomber « Guided 
missiles * Electronic fire control & radar systems + LEADERS IN 
Building Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve it 


Martin airliners «© 





A QUESTION — 


Do Trailers Supply Solution 
To Service Housing Problem? 


By THEODORE ROBERTS 


eile | 





yaw 


hi ft 


Many service families are making good use of trailers. Pictured here are Army Sergeant and Mrs. Kermit Young who have occupied a 
trailer for three years at Fort George Meade, Maryland, where Sergeant Young is on duty. 
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9 OR a long time I have been 


aware of the housing difficulties that 
have faced personnel of the Coast 
Guard. secret about 
this situation. Every married man, 
whether on active duty or on the 
retired has been faced by this 
national problem. In the majority 
of communities where Coast Guards 
men are stationed, there is a dearth 
dwellings within range 
of the funds of the man concerned. 


There is no 


list, 


of decent 


This housing problem is nothing 
And it remain 
with us for years to come. It is a 
problem that has disrupted Coast 
Guard families and has driven many 
of these families into debt. Many a 
Coast Guardsman is today paying 
more rent than he can afford but 
the only alternative, as far as he 


new. promises to 





knows, is to send the wife and chil 
dren back to relatives. 

Men on the retired list are equally 
handicapped by the housing short 
age. These men are faced with the 
need for finding permanent lodg 
ings within the bracket of their re- 
duced pay. 

1 am wondering if the answer to 
the Serviceman’s housing problem 
given last month in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, where a great 
many owners of house-trailers got 
together to illustrate what can be 
done by trailers to provide adequate 
housing for thousands of families 
that are now living in unsatisfac 
tory circumstances. 


wasn't 


Frankly, | have not had experi 
ence with a house-trailer in north 
ern climates, so | am not qualified 
to speak of the manner in which 


they withstand the rigors of winter. 
However, in order that we may ex- 
plore this subject further, | would 
very much like to hear from those 
Coast Guardsmen whom I know 
are maintaining trailers at several 


points throughout New England. 


I have found that a house-trailer, 
now situated in Bradenton, Florida, 
has solved my problem. I am a re- 
man, with few obligations. 
My wife and I had always looked 
forward to the time when we might 
enjoy the leisure of retirement. 
However, we were bitterly disap 
pointed when I retired a few years 
ago and we set out for the warm 
We found a very 
Severe, 


tired 


Florida climate. 
severe housing shortage 
that is, for people of limited income. 
We tried living in tiny apartments 
but we soon found that we had no 





This photo gives a good idea of the roominess to be found in all modern trailers. This is the living room and kitchen of a trailer home 


belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Patterson of Cherry Hill Trailer Park, Berwyn, Maryland. 
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and tour the country in his mobile home. 


Mr. Patterson plans to retire in two years 
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leisure, no privacy, no sense of se 
curity. 

Then I met a former shipmate, 
Slim Williams. He 
to trailer life. He 
easy it 


introduced me 
showed me how 
trailer to achieve 
surroundings. Slim and 
his wife had parked their trailer in 
Bradenton. They had erected one 
of these neat, white picket fences 
that every sailor dreams of when he 
visualizes retirement. Slim had 
grassy plots on all four sides of his 
trailer. He had two easy chairs un 
der a convenient The 
guy was really living! 

When I left Slim 
to my tiny apartment 
prisoner. 


is with a 
Spacious 


shade tree. 
and returned 
I felt like a 
That's when I decided to 
buy a trailer. And I've never re 
gretted the decision. 

I've done a lot of research on the 
Frankly, a trail 
er may not be the solution to your 
housing problem. Each family will 
have to measure its own needs, its 
own requirements, but I am _ sure 
there are many families now living 
in undesirable circumstances who 
would find complete joy in the new 
sense of that is part of 


subject of trailers. 


freedom 
trailer life. 


I am particularly hopeful that 


someone can prevail upon the proper 


Government authorities so that 
Coast can receive 
some degree of financial compensa 
tion when, because of official orders, 
a man on active duty moves his 
house-trailer from one city to an- 
other. 


Guard families 


I seriously feel that this is a 
subject that has been too long ne 
glected. 

Let me tell you, in the following 
paragraphs, some of the facts and 
that I have learned about 

Much of this information 
was acquired just last month when, 
for the second successive year, the 
City of St. Petersburg, Florida, was 
the host city for the National Trail 
ercoach Exposition. I drove over 
from Bradenton to see the Exposi- 
tion and I was pleased to observe 
a great many from all 
branches of the Armed Forces, all 
taking a keen interest in the trailer 
display. 

With more than 1,700 delegates 
in attendance from every state in the 
union, the exhibit of mobile homes 
resulted in the largest convention 
ever held in the history of the City 


details 
trailers. 


persons 
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of St. Petersburg. The attendance 
this year exceeded 2,000. 

With the increasing importance 
of the mobile home in the nation’s 
economy, great interest was shown 
in the display of 1953 models. 

Florida, second only to California 
in the number of residents who live 
in house-trailers, is a particularly 
suitable location for this great Ex- 
position. A total of 130 trailers of 
many makes and models was dis- 
played on St. Petersburg’s Million 
Dollar Pier, and the attendance 
numbered more than 80,000 per- 
sons, 

Figures recently released by the 
headquarters office of the Trailer- 
coach Dealers National Association 
in Chicago show that there are more 
than 150,000 house-trailers in use 
throughout the State of Florida. 
And with the swing to ‘‘All-year- 
‘round”’ living in Florida, the ma- 
jority of these mobile houses are 
occupied throughout the year. 

Of the many hundreds of model 
trailer parks located in Florida, per- 
haps the most famous is the Braden- 
ton Trailer Park, owned and oper- 
ated by the Kiwanis Club. The 
park is intended for retired persons, 
and no one who is gainfully em- 
ployed may register. With accom- 
modations for 1,200 trailers, the 
Bradenton Trailer Park is the 
world’s largest. Comprising 40 
acres, the park is practically a city 
in itself. With their great interest 
in trailer living, a large delegation 
from Bradenton attended the St. 
Petersburg Exposition. 

According to the 1950 census, 
more than 1,500,000 Americans 
resided in mobile homes at that time, 
and the Census Bureau estimated 
that this number will increase by 
approximately 200,000 persons each 
year. 

It is recognized that many tratler 
residents are members of the Armed 
Forces who find mobile living an 
ideal answer to the problem of over- 
crowded conditions at military in- 
stallations. Statistics indicate that 
of all trailers sold in the United 
States, more than 45 per cent are 
purchased by men in uniform. 

Another 35 per cent are sold to 
persons in defense industries, who 
must go where the job is. Many of 
these migratory workers, including 
engineers and other skilled artisans, 


also find house-trailers essential in 
providing comfortable living quar 
ters for themselves and their fami 
lies, 

While only 15 per cent of all 
trailers manufactured are purchased 
by retired persons, this market is 
expected to increase greatly in the 
years to come. In surveys made by 
the Trailercoach Dealers National 
Association in conjunction with the 
Division of Geriatrics of the Federal 
Security Agency in Washington, 
together with several large insurance 
companies, it has been determined 
that there are approximately 12,- 
000,000 persons in the United 
States who are 65 years of age or 
older. 

With the many advances con 
stantly being made in medicine, re 
sulting in longer life expectancy for 
all Americans, it is estimated that 
by 1970 more than 20,000,000 
persons will live for 65 years or 
more. 

Here, it is felt, is the real future 
of the mobile home industry, as and 
when world conditions no longer 
require such wide-spread use of 
trailers as permanent housing. When 
the wage earner of the family re- 
tires, it will be possible, if they live 
in a house-trailer, for his wife to 
and to surrender the 
burdens of caring for a large house. 
And since children of the family 
are grown, with their own homes 
and youngsters, mother and dad can 
both retire, and enjoy their sunset 
years together in recreation and 
travel. 

More than 65,000 house-trailers 
were manufactured in 1951, and if 
materials remain available, this num 
ber will be equalled or surpassed 
this year. The value of mobile 
homes produced last year exceeded 
$234,000,000 and it is interesting 
to note that this dollar volume was 
greater than the amount expended 
on truck-trailers of all types, 

In addition, many hundreds of 
manufacturing concerns throughout 
the country devote their entire facili 
ties to the production of house- 
trailer parts, accessories and appli- 
ances. 

With the plants maintained by 
the 500 members of the Trailer- 
coach Dealers National Association 
throughout the nation for selling 
and servicing mobile homes, it is 


“retire’’ too 
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estimated that the 
trailer-coach industry has now reach 
ed the billion dollar bracket 
TRAILER PARKS GROWING 
Directories issued by the industry 
listed more than 9,200 trailer parks 
throughout the country at the be 
1952. Here, too 
continual expansion. 
Approximately 1,000 additional 
parks are constructed each year 
The good 
parks is recognized as the first re- 
sponsibility of the trailer-coach in 
dustry. 


conservatively 


ginning of there 


is a. steady, 


need for additional 


Parks are carefully inspected and 
rated, and the Trailercoach Dealers 
National Association which also 
numbers several hundred park oper 
ators among its membership 
lends the weight of its prestige and 
influence to the maintenance of high 
standards in the and 
management of the country’s trailer 


parks. 


construction 


Many on-post trailer parks have 
been and are now being constructed 
by the 
military 


Armed Services at numerous 
installations 
the country. 


throughout 
This makes it 
ble for military personnel to have 
their families them at 
state-side duty assignments in com 
fortable, inexpensive mobile 
And such parks also do much to re- 
lieve housing shortages both in cities 


possi 
with their 
homes 
and in isolated areas. 


Close liaison is also maintained 
by T.D.N.A. with all levels of gov 


ernment in the preparation of stan 
dards, codes and ordinances for mo 
bile homes and for trailer parks 


Association representatives at 


tended meetings in Washington re 


cently with officials of the Housing 
% Home 
lating The National Trailer 


Finance Agency in formu 
Park 
Code and also in preparing the tech 

nier Court Sant 


nical manual Tra 
tation With 


Regulations 


Suggested Ord 


recently 
Inited States Public 


Mances 

issued by the | 
Health Service 

PUBLIC ACCEPTANCI 

With the evidence ot 


est on the 


great inter 


part of Americans every 
where in mobil which is be 


Veu 


press 


living 
coming recognized as_ the 
Way of Life,” the 


of the nation is keeping up-to 


\ merican 
date 
in its thorough coverage of house 


N tional 


feature 


trailering publications 
! 


have carried articles on mo 


bile living and on trailers during 


this past summer. Such articles ars 
doing much to bring to the atten 


tion of all Americans the comforts 


advantages and economies of Mo 


bile Home 


In this article I have tried to curb 


my enthusiasm for house-tratlers. | 
1 many facts and 


ee: eae 


tried tell 


have quote 


1 many 
| 


vt 
figures. | 


AVE you 


ugh about life in a 
interest and 
iwakened. If | 


will feel 


trailer 
your curiosily 
have don 
repaid for my ef 
rts. | know that trailers are bring 


ing great happiness to many persons 


ind if a few readers of my words 


investigate trailers and find the hap 
piness in them that I have found 


what more could I ask? 


A familiar sight to many Coast Guardsmen is the Million Dollar Pier in St. Petersburg, Florida, shown here lined with more than one 
hundred trailers whose owners took part in the annual National Trailercoach Exposition 
be showing much interest in trailers as a solution of a difficult housing situation 
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Servicemen throughout Florida are reported to 
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HONOLULU — 


SB crore the war, the city of 


Honolulu, self-styled Paradise of 
the Pacific, was ranked by Service 
men as one of the four or five “Best 
Liberty Towns” in the world. To 
day, after considerable research, I 
can report it is something less than 
that but still not bad. 

From the time the first Japanese 
bomb plunked into the water at 
Pearl Harbor, things began to 
change. 

The white hat replaced the mid- 
rift on Waikiki, and before you 
could say “‘shipping over money” 
the island of Oahu was bursting at 
the seams. As in most Service towns, 
the good liberty that the old-timers 
talked about became a thing of the 
past. Even now, some ten years 
later, the situation is roughly the 
same. 

While it is true that the movie 
stars have superseded the admirals 
on the beach behind the Royal 
Hawaiian, it is a rare white hat that 
can afford to buy a drink in the 
place. A bottle of beer will cost 
you sixty cents and brand you a 
social outcast! 

A studio apartment, i.e., tourist 
cabin, rents for ninety bucks a 
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By 


JAMES DOHERTY, RM1 


month if you're willing to throttle 
your kids and your dog, a hundred 
and twenty if you're not! 

When you're tired of walking 
you can buy a slightly-the-worse- 
for-wear automobile, vintage 1940, 
for a mere six-ninety-five or take a 
taxi, in which case don’t bother 
counting your change. There won't 
be any! 

The hungry Serviceman is best 
advised to shinny up to the nearest 
palm and lunch on a coconut as a 
wafer-thin beef sandwich will set 
him back a dollar, not counting the 
tip. Failure to include the latter can 
be disastrous. The pint-sized Japa- 
nese waitresses, who are everywhere, 
are apt to regard the omission with 
a jaundiced slant-eye, to say the 
least. Like everyone else in business 
on the island, they've got a bad 
case of hand-in-your-pocketbook- 
itis and, after all, in Service or not, 
if you weren’t loaded you wouidn't 
be here, would you? 

That’s the way it is, but don’t 
get me wrong. I like Hawaii. After 
a brief period of rebellion I've 
learned to tolerate lady bartenders 
and submit peacefully to the tender 
ministrations of a female barber. I 
like wearing my shirttail out of my 
pants, and my bald spot is acquir- 
ing a healthy tan. I haven't spent 
so much time in swimming trunks 
since the summer I was 16 and in 
love with a girl life-guard back in 


Missouri. I can ride a surf-board 
thirty feet without falling off, and 
last night I ate two bites of poi in 
a row without gagging. 

Best of all, though, is the climate. 
The perfect days are followed by 
better nights in endless rotation 
that, after a time, make up a month 
although you can’t be sure which 
one. It’s always spring training 
weather that makes it hard to realize 
the football season is just around 
the corner. The trade winds that 
blow year ‘round are just strong 
enough to lift a high fly into the 
left-field bleachers and are chiefly 
responsible for the even temperature 
and the one or two inconsequential 
showers a day that keep the islands 
green. 

The Hawaii Chamber of Com 
merce is understandably aware of 
this state of affairs and does a thor- 
oughly admirable job of letting the 
world know about it. Their drum 
beaters make the Los Angeles Cham 
ber boys look like a ‘bunch of deaf 
mutes! As a result, people who 
never gave it a thought are saving 
their nickles and dimes for a trip 
to ‘‘Paradise.”’ 

During the “‘off season’’ the boss’ 
secretary, the file clerk, a handful 
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of nurses and even a sparkling of 
school teachers may be seen sprawl- 
ed about on the local beaches soak- 
ing up the sun and being clipped 
for surf-board lessons by the hotel 
instructor who's about as Hawaiian 
as your Siamese cat. 


A few of the better-heeled ones 
take a trip to the “Big Island,”’ 
Hawaii, itself, or to nearby Molokai 
so they can tell their chums in the 
office how close they got to the leper 
colony. They take a lot of pic 
tures, buy a lot of souvenirs and go 
home feeling like they’ve really been 
living, Jack! During the long win 
ter evenings back in snowy lowa, 
too broke to take in a movie, they 
can look at what's left of their sun 
tan and know it was all worth 
while. 


For the fisherman. it might be 
said, to mix a metaphor, that the 
waters surrounding the islands are 
truly a happy hunting grounds. 
After the novitiate learns to pro- 
nounce the names of the fish he 
lands, he’s ready for the really big 
game, the tough, fighting marlin 
that will make him wish he'd stayed 
on the creek bank in Sauk Center. 


Here again the question of high 
finance rears its ugly head. The 
going rate for a fishing trip is twen 
ty bucks minimum or, approxi 
mately 66 bottles of beer at 30 
cents a bottle. I doubt that many 
white hats make the trip. 


Spear fishing and torch fishing 
are two methods less likely to break 
the bank but, in turn, are less re 
warding and take a degree of skill 
which the newcomer or ‘‘malihini”’ 
often finds a bit beyond him. Take, 
for example, the recent case of the 
fisherman who speared his own foot. 
This probably convulsed his friends, 
thinned somewhat the ranks of his 
admirers and is not recommended. 

Most common fish taken, besides 


feet, are ulua, moi, kumu, mahi- 
mahi and mullet. They are said to 
be pronounced as they are spelled 
and you can take it from there. 
Personally, I am not yet ready for 
marlin! 

Throw-net fishing is the most 
primitive method employed and few 
have mastered it except the native 
Hawaiians who are the most patient 
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people in the world. While there 
are no recorded instances of anyone 
ever having netted himself, it ap 
pears entirely possible and I don’t 
want to be the first. 

The nets vary in size and are 
weighted around the edges. When 
the fisherman spots his quary, he 
flings the whole business gracefully 
into the sea. The weighted edges 
sink around the school, whereupon 
the flinger dives beneath it and ex 
tracts the fish, feet, rocks or noth- 
ing, as the case may be, from the 
netting. There is nothing to it if 
you are Hawaiian, patient and not 
addicted to profanity. 


There is another method of fish 
ing called the “‘Hukilau,’’ which I 
have only read about and will not 
go into here. Frankly, I don’t be 
lieve you can rope a fish anyhow, 
what proponents of the 
Hukilau method would have me 
believe. It is easy to see why I do 
not choose to elaborate. 

As if all this weren't rugged 
enough, someone a long time ago 
invented a thing called a surf-board, 
The first surf-board was, in all prob 
ability, an old plank or barrel stave 
salvaged from some missionary’s 
rubble heap and, no doubt, bore as 
much resemblance to today’s veneer- 
ed and varnished specimen as a de 
bilitated jackrabbit does to a young 
kangaroo. 


which is 


They are manufactured in differ- 
ent lengths and styles, depending on 
how much money you want to 
spend and the store’s overhead. 
Prices begin at about forty dollars 
and go up so high I don’t care to 
think about them. 

The art of surf-boarding, your 
instructor would have you believe, 
is childishly simple. First, lying 
upon the board, maneuver yourself 
about so that the onrushing wave 
will strike you stern-to. Shortly 
before being swamped, start pad- 
dling violently with the hands so 
that your forward speed will be 
somewhat equivalent to that of the 
wave the moment it arrives at your 
mean position. 


If everything has been done prop 
erly, you will now begin to skim 
lightly along on top of the water. 
As your momentum increases, you 


rise nonchalantly to your feet. 
From here on in you cease to skim 


and begin to hurtle. You will bur- 
tle in one of two directions, sea- 
ward or beachward, depending on 
your ability and how many lessons 
you've had. 


For the nocturnal sportsman 
there are many delightful pasttimes, 
the favorite of which is the fre- 
quenting of what on the mainland 
are called night clubs, joints or bars. 
They are called the same thing here. 
All night clubs have floor shows, an 
integral part of which are chorus 
girls. 


It is as inevitable as a poker game 
on payday that chorus girls in an 
island night club do the hula, which 
is the dance native to this part of 
the world. When done correctly it 
is a beautiful thing to watch. Every 
moment, every gesture has a mean- 
ing, including the threatening ones 
made to the bunch of swabbies at 
the nearest table who are probably 
throwing bottle caps! 


The dancers accentuate the move 
ments of their hands with a sug 
gestive rolling motion of the hips 
and eyes which occasionally exerts 

mild hypnotic influence upon the 
visiting firemen, causing them to 
gtab for the nearest waitress with 
the attendant consequences. Taken 
all in all, viewing the night club 
hula can be a very edifying experi 
ence. 

The island of Oahu, upon which 
the city of Honolulu is located, suf 
fers from no shortage of saloons. 
Hotel street in Honolulu is still the 
Hotel street millions of Servicemen 
remember, with a joint on every 
corner and a bar in between. 

Japtown is there as dark and un 
tidy as ever and is still a good place 
around which to describe a large de 
tour. 


The Royal Hawaiian Band toots 
every Sunday in Kapiolani Park as 
they've been doing for ever so long; 
the lei vendors are in business yet 
at the same old stands and, like 
everyone else, I've got my own idea 
about what is most beautiful in 
Hawaii. 

For my dough, it’s not over- 
rated, Waikiki, Diamond Head or 
the weather. It’s my wife. She 
came in on the boat yesterday and 
you ought to see that kid in a grass 
skirt! 
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WE WISH to emphasize the fact that at this time it is utterly impossible to pro- 

duce a feature-length article about the New G. I. Bill that will be legally accu- 
rate and authentic in all respects. However, we have been deluged with requests for 
information, and rather than give our readers no information at all 
to publish the adjacent article which, admittedly, is of an unofficial and strictly 
Readers are cautioned to look upon this article as one providing 
general information only, Official information about specific details can be obtained 
from the local offices of the Veterans Administration. 
contain certain inaccuracies ‘due to the complex nature of the law and due to the 
fact that a complex law can scarcely be covered accurately in a single article. 


we have decided 


The adjacent article may 








INFORMATION ABOUT 


THE NEW Gi. 1. BILL 


THE VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1952 


Veterans’ benefits are not new 
either in theory or in practice. Since 
the early days of organized warfare, 
governments have given _ special 
grants of one kind or another to 
men and women who have perform- 
ed honorable military service — not 
as pay but in token of their fellow- 
citizens’ appreciation. 


A “‘veteran’’ is any former mem- 
ber of the Armed Services who has 
been discharged, under conditions 
other than dishonorable, after hav- 
ing served at least 90 days on active 
duty (less than 90 days if dis- 
charged because of a_ service-con- 
nected disability). Under present 
laws most veterans’ benefits are lim- 
ited to persons who qualify under 
the 90-day-service requirement; but 
certain exceptions are made, chiefly 
in connection with the right to buy 
low-cost insurance after discharge. 

In general, wartime veterans are 
entitled to larger benefits than are 
peacetime veterans. Under present 
laws most of the benefits for war- 
time service since Spanish-American 
War service are given — 

(1) For service in World War 
I between 6 April, 1917, and 12 
November, 1918 (2 April, 1920, 
if in Russia) ; 

(2) For service in World War 
Il between 16 September, 1940 and 
25 July, 1947; and 
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(3) For service during the Ko- 
rean conflict —- that is, between 
27 June, 1950, and a future date 
to be fixed by the President or Con- 
gress. 


Each military Service has facilities 
for rendering informational aid to 
veterans. A separatee from the Army 
may get information and advice 
from the Legal Assistance Officer at 
the Army installation nearest his 
home; a Navy separatee, from the 
District Civil Readjustment Officer 
in the naval district in which he 
resides; an Air Force separatee, from 
the Personal Affairs Officer at the 
Air Force installation nearest his 
home; a Marine separatee, from the 
nearest Marine Corps District Head- 
quarters; a Coast Guard separatee, 
from the nearest Coast Guard Dis- 
trict office. 


PRINCIPAL FEDERAL BENEFITS 


Benefits authorized by Congress 
for eligible veterans, their depend- 
ents or their survivors fall into ten 
broad categories. They are — 


(1) Reemployment rights. 

(2) Civil Service job preference. 

(3) The readjustment provis- 
ions of the G. I. Bill of Rights for 
veterans of World War II and of 
the similar bill recently enacted for 


veterans of the Korean period, con- 
sisting of — 


(a) Education and training ben 
efits. 

Home, farm, and _ business 
loan guarantees. 


(b) 


(c) Unemployment allowances. 

(d) 

(4) 
surance. 

(5) Hospital care, outpatient 
medical and dental treatment, phys- 
ical examinations, prosthetic appli 
ances (artificial limbs), and sensory 
aids. 


Mustering-out-pay. 


Low-cost Government in 


(6) Disability compensation. 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) Domiciliary care and guard 
ianship service. 

(10) Death benefits to survivors. 

Each of these categories and some 
others will be discussed separately. 


Probably the most important 
“bread and butter’ benefit author 
ized by Congress is that provided 
by the various reemployment rights 
statutes which serve to restore vet 
erans to their former jobs in their 
home communities. Restoration 
rights may also include such other 
job benefits as seniority, wage in 
creases, vacation pay, promotions, 
and similar advantages. This pro 
tection has been available to all per 
sons who left their positions to en- 
ter military service after May 1, 
1940. 


Pensions. 
Vocational rehabilitation. 
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The G. I. Bill of Rights for vet- 
erans of the Korean period provides 
education at Government ex- 
pense at the rate of one and one- 
half days of education for each day 
of service, up to a maximum of 36 
months of education, in the United 
States or abroad. This means a 
maximum of four school sessions 
of nine months each, or the equiva- 
lent. Veterans entitled to education 
under both the World War II G. I. 
Bill of Rights and Korea G. I. Bill 
of Rights are limited to a combined 
total of 48 months of study. 


Under the new Act, payments 
to a full-time student will be $110 
a month (for tuition, supplies, fees, 
and subsistence) if the veteran has 
no dependents, $135 if there is one 
dependent, and $160 if there are 
two or more dependents. Payments 
to part-time students will be less 
$80, $100 and $120 to a student 
who carries three-quarters of a full 
study program. ‘These payments 
will be made directly to the veteran, 
who will then settle his or her bills 
with the educational institution. 
(Under the World War II G. I. 
Bill only the subsistence payments 
are made directly to the veteran; 
charges for tuition, supplies, and 
fees are made by the Government 
to the educational institution con- 
cerned. ) 


for 


The veteran must begin his edu- 
cation or training by 20 August, 
1954 or within two years of dis- 
charge, whichever is later, and the 
curriculum must be pursued con 
tinuously until completion (except 
for periods of not more than 12 
consecutive months). He must com- 
plete it within seven years after sepa- 
ration or within seven years after a 
date to be specified by the President 
or Congress, whichever is earlier. 

The new G. I. Bill, like the old, 
provides for on-the-job training in 
a trade or in farming (as distinct 
from formal education in a school 
ot college) at Government expense. 
Allowances for on-the-job trade 
training start at $70 a month to a 
beginner ($85 to a veteran with one 
dependent, $105 to a veteran with 
more than one dependent), decreas- 
ing as the training progresses. On- 
the-job farm trainees will receive 
$95, $110, and $130 respectively, 
also decreasing. At no time may 
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the total of the veteran’s Govern- 
ment allowance and his earnings on 
the job exceed $130 a month. 


Mustering-Out Pay. The new 
G. I. Bill provides for discharge pay 
to enlisted personnel and to com- 
missioned officers up to and includ- 
ing grades Q-3 (captain in the 
Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps; 
lieutenant in the Navy and Coast 
Guard). There are a number of 
specific exemptions. The payments 
authorized are $100 to separatees 
with less than 60 days of active 
service; $200 to separatees with 60 
days or more of active service, none 
of which has been overseas; and 
$300 to separatees with 60 days or 
more of active service, at least part 
of which has been overseas. (World 
War II provisions for mustering- 
out pay expired as of | July, 1947.) 

The new G. I. Bill provides that 
an unemployed veteran of the Ko 
rean period, beginning with 90 days 
after separation from service (or less 
if he has received less than $300 
mustering-out pay), may _ receive 
Federal unemployment compensa- 
tion at the rate of $26 a week for a 
maximum of 26 weeks. In general, 
application for this type of com- 
pensation must be made through 
State unemployment offices. 
HOSPITAL, MEDICAL, AND DENTAL 

CARE 

Over the years, Congress has es- 
tablished, and the Veterans Admin- 
istration has administered, the 
world’s largest network of hospi- 
tals. At the present time, VA hos 
pitals are caring for over 100,000 
ex-servicemen — about one-third of 
whom have service-connected disa- 
bilities, and the remainder nonserv- 
ice-connected disabilities or illnesses. 


Veterans may gain admission to 
VA hospitals under the following 
priority systems: 

First, emergency cases; 

Second, veterans suffering from 
injuries or illnesses incurred or ag- 
gravated in line of duty during war- 
time; 


Third, veterans who state under 
oath that they are unable to pay 
for private treatment of nonservice- 
connected disabilities or illnesses. 
Veterans in this group, unless they 
require emergency treatment, are ad- 
mitted to VA hospitals only when 


beds are available which means 
when the beds are not otherwise re 
quired for emergency or service- 
connected cases, and when VA has 
adequate professional personnel to 
staff the beds. 


Smergency patients should go to 
nearest VA hospital 
ble, the veteran Or someone act 
ing in his behalf should com- 
municate with the hospital by tele 
phone or telegraph beforehand. 

Peacetime veterans may be en 
titled to hospitalization if their dis 
abilities or illnesses were the basis 
for their discharge from military 
service, or if the Veterans Adminis 
tration is paying disability compen 
sation to them. 


the If possi 


DEATH BENEFITS TO SURVIVORS 

Congress has established a pro 
gram of financial aid to survivors 
of certain veterans. Here again, a 
distinction is made between compen 
sation, paid to survivors of veterans 
whose deaths result from  service- 
connected disabilities or disease, and 
pensions, paid to survivors of war 
time veterans whose deaths are not 
a result of service. 


Compensation is payable to cer- 
tain designated survivors of veterans 
whose deaths result from injury or 
disease incurred in line of duty: to 
unremarried widows of veterans of 


wartime service $75 monthly for 
a childless widow, $121 monthly 
to a widow with one unmarried 
minor child, plus $29 for each addi 
tional such child. Provisions are 
also made for orphaned children of 
veterans and for surviving depend- 
ent parents, 


Compensation is also available to 
survivors of peacetime veterans who 
meet the service-connected death re 
quirement. The rates, however, are 
80 per cent of the wartime rates. 

A widow loses her death compen 
sation when she remarries. Children 
lose compensation benefits at age 18, 
unless they are enrolled in an ap- 
proved school or college, or are un 
married and mentally or physically 
incapable of self-support. 

A death pension is payable to cer 
tain designated survivors of a veter 
an of World War II or of the Ko- 
rean period who dies not as a result 
of injury or disease incurred in line 
of duty, provided the veteran at time 
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of death was receiving, or was en- 
titled to receive, compensation or re- 
tirement pay for a war-service-con- 
nected disability; or if he has a serv- 
ice-connected disability for which 
compensation would have been. pay- 
able. 


Pension rates range from $48 
monthly for an unremarried widow 
to $60 monthly for an unremarried 
widow with one child, plus $7.20 
for each additional child. Provisions 
are also made for orphaned children 
of veterans. Widows without chil- 
dren whose yearly income exceeds 
$1,400, and widows with children 
whose yearly income _ exceeds 
$2,700, are not eligible for pension 
benefits. 


Widows and surviving children 
of World War I veterans are eligible 
for similar pensions if the veteran 
served 90 days active duty and was 
discharged under conditions other 
than dishonorable, irrespective of 
the cause of his death. 


BURIAL AND BURIAL EXPENSES 

Deceased veterans who have been 
discharged under honorable condi- 
tions are entitled to burial in a na- 
tional cemetery. Widows of such 
veterans are entitled to be buried by 
their side. 

A headstone or grave marker will 
be supplied without cost by the 
Government to veterans honorably 
discharged from the Armed Forces. 


VA will pay burial expenses up 
to $150 to reimburse the person 
who actually pays burial expenses of 
any (1) honorably discharged war- 
time veteran, or (2) any peacetime 
veteran who died after 4 October, 
1940, and was either receiving dis- 
ability compensation at time of 
death or who was discharged or re- 
tired for disability or disease incur- 
red in line of duty. 

Either VA or the nearest post 
office will supply an American flag 
to drape the casket of a deceased 
veteran. After the burial services, 
the flag is presented to the next-of- 
kin. 





There is a better thing than the 
observance of Christmas Day, and 
that is living the Christmas way 
every day. 











THE MORALE FACTORS AT WORK 


Bisons 
re es 


Ix ADDITION to a Coast Guard cutter’s routine job, 
there are many extra-curricular activities which it is called upon to 
perform. In this particular case, the Cutter TAMAROA was called 
upon to serve as communication ship in the patrolling of the annual 
Albany-New York Hudson River Marathon. 


The TAMAROA, an ocean-going tug of 206 feet in length, took 
up the anchor position as a finish line for the speedy outboards that 
pounded their way 135 miles from Albany to Dyckman Street, New 
York City. Being OTC of five CG boats, one CG aircraft and 15 
CG auxiliary boats can prove to be both difficult and frustrating to 
those in command. However, the excellent cooperation between Coast 
Guard Auxiliary units and service units made the operation simple 
and, the function of enforcing the laws pertaining to safety of life 
on navigable waterways during regattas was completed without any 
mishaps. 


Since the task at hand called upon only the immediate services 
of our radio operators who were to keep in contact with all the 
distributed units, Commanding Officer G. W. Stedman declared an 
open house for the ship. Officers and enlisted men extended the hos- 
pitality of the ship to their parents, wives and girl friends. 


Most of the morning was spent in acquainting the guests with 
our way of life on board. They had a chance to see the evolutions 
necessary in getting a ship under way and to its destination. By this 
time, noon chow was ready and served. The motto was ‘‘plenty for 
all’ with the ever-popular Ship's Exchange following up by serving 
liquid refreshments acceptable to all. Those vital to the operation 
of the vessel refrained, of course. The afternoon lent itself to sight- 
seeing, chatter and general relaxation. 


To insert a note of additional interest, the famous Rheingold 
girls were aboard to partake in the day’s events. Needless to say, the 
wives and girl friends kept close watch on wandering escorts. Actu- 
ally, this was not at all necessary, since Commander Stedman had 
exercised his charm and had all six of the lovelies under his wing, 
as the picture will prove! 


With evening approaching and all the outboards safely across 
the finish line, the TAMAROA returned to her home base at St. George, 
Staten Island. We on the ship feel that if a little enterprise is dis- 
played in the proper situation, it may change dull assignments into 
real morale boosters. 
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YOUR LEADERS 


REAR ADMIRAL ROY L. RANEY 


Commander, Ninth District 


FRear ADMIRAL Roy LIVINGSTON RANEY was 
born in Salem, Arkansas, on 21 October, 1900. Fol 
lowing his graduation from Mammoth Springs High 
School, Mammoth Springs, Ark., in June, 1918, he 
attended Drury College, Springfield, Missouri, for two 
years and then enlisted in the U. S. Navy. He held 
the rating of Pharmacist’s Mate, third class, in the 
Navy when accepted as a cadet in the U. S. Coast 
Guard. He was graduated from the Coast Guard Acad 
emy and received a commission as an ensign in Octo 
ber, 1924. 

His first assignments were on the Cutter TAMPA 
and the Destroyer JOUETT. In September, 1925, he 
reported for duty to the Commander of the New Lon 
don, Conn., Patrol Area and was placed in command 
of Section Base 14, Block Island, Rhode Island. The 
following month he was assigned the additional duties 
of Assistant Inspector of Coast Guard stations on the 
island. In December, 1926, he became executive offi 
cer of Section Base 4, New London, Conn., and later 
was placed in command of Section Base 18 at Woods 
Hole, Mass. 

From October, 1927, to April, 1928, he served as 
executive officer on the OSSIPEE. His next period of 
sea duty was spent on the CHELAN, where he served 
as navigation officer until April, 1930, when he was 
assigned to the same duty on the Cutter HAIDA. From 
November, 1930, to late January, 1932, he was in 
command of Section Base 12, at Anacortes, Washing 
ton, and then reported for duty to the Office of the 
Chief Inspector, Hull Construction, Bath, Maine. In 
February of that year he took command of the Cutter 
CHAMPLAIN. 

In February, 1936, at the conclusion of a year’s 
course in aviation at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla., Rear Admiral Raney was designated a Coast 
Guard Aviator and placed on duty at the Coast Guard 
Air Station, Miami, Fla. From December, 1936, to 
April, 1939, he was commanding officer of the Coast 
Guard Air Station, Biloxi, Miss., and then served until 
December, 1940, as commanding officer of the Coast 
Guard Air Station, Salem, Mass. He then returned to 
sea duty as commanding officer of the Cutter ALGON 
QUIN, and in June, 1941, was assigned to the USS 
WAKEFIELD as executive officer. 

In December, 1942, he took command of the Coast 
Guard Cutter BIBB on convoy duty in the North 
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REAR ADMIRAL ROY L. RANEY 


Atlantic. During this assignment he was awarded the 
Navy Commendation Ribbon for the rescue of 205 
men from the torpedoed transport HENRY R. MAL- 
LORY off the Coast of Iceland. During this same as- 
signment, while acting as Atlantic Fleet Escort Com- 
mander, he received the Legion of Merit with Combat 

V”’ for exceptionally meritorious performance of out- 
standing services. 


In February, 1944, he became commanding officer 
of the Coast Guard-manned transport USS WAKE- 
FIELD on duty in the European war zone. Between 
February, 1944, and March, 1945, the WAKEFIELD 
made thirteen voyages carrying U. S. Army detach- 
ments eastbound and German prisoners of war on the 
return westbound trip. In April, 1945, the WAKE- 
FIELD started operations in the Mediterranean, to the 
ports of Taranto, Naples, and Marseille, working ex- 
clusively for the U. S. Army. In December, 1945, 
the WAKEFIELD voyaged to Tsingtso, and Taku, 
China, to return battle-worn Marines to the Pacific 
Coast of the United States. For his services on the 
WAKEFIELD, which terminated in February, 1946, 
he was awarded the Bronze Star Medal. 


Rear Admiral Raney was assigned to Headquarters 
ir. February, 1946, where he served as Assistant Chief, 
Merchant Marine Safety Division. His present assign- 
ment is as Commander, 9th Coast Guard District, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“Basazo BUSINESS FORMS are far more than just 
paper and ink. They are ideas ideas in good design- 
ing which save time, and consequently save money for 
Basabo customers. 


For example, the cleaner’s tag shown here is some- 
thing new which has been designed especially for laun- 
dries and dry cleaners. This form combines a sales 
check with a new time-saving idea for the cleaner. Here 
we see a four-part Handyset form with carbons pre- 
inserted ready for immediate writing. The first copy 
is the store’s copy. The second copy is the customer's 
copy. The third copy is the office copy. And now comes 
a real surprise in the way of a time-saver! The fourth 
copy provides identification vouchers to be attached to 
garments as they go through the process of cleaning 
or washing. This copy is printed on a special tag 
known as cleaner’s tag a tag which will hold up 
in laundry water or in cleaning fluid. Vouchers (as 
many as are needed for the garments covered by the 
sales check) are attached one for each garment. Each 
identification voucher bears the same number as the 
sales slip covering the transaction a number printed 
with an ink which keeps the number legible even after 
it has gone through the cleaning process with the gar- 
ment cleaned. When laundry or cleaning is completed, 
it is a simple matter for the store to match the proper 
garment to the sales check. 


ANOTHER time-saving form, which reflects good 
ideas in design, is a restaurant check a combined 
menu and order form. Here, the guest reads this minia 
ture menu, writes his own order merely by filling in 
the quantity desired. Drinks, foods, deserts, etc., are 
well organized so that when orders go to the kitchen, 
they are easily put together. While this form is ideal 
for restaurants which have a standard menu from day 


to day, other guest checks made by Basabo promote 


the easy handling of orders because appetizers, meats, 
vegetables, deserts, beverages, etc., are grouped so that 
they may easily be spotted in the kitchen. 


TELEVISION repair shops have found that they 
can speed work along with the help of a television 
service report form, illustrated in this article. Pre-inter 
leaved with carbon, and ready for writing, this Handy 


Set Saves time in several ways Necessary notes cus- 


tomer’s name, address, nature of complaint, etc., are 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company \ 





3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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Turn Time-Saving Ideas Into Profitable Business! 


made without delay. The story of the customer's com- 
plaint might easily be of great help to the service tech- 
nician, who will work on the set. Then, too, the form 
serves as a guide for the service man, reminding him 
of the shop’s routine which has been set up to catch 
minor faults in the set before major work begins. In 
most cases, it is reported, the majority of the customer's 
troubles are cleared up during this routine minor serv 
ice check-up, and technicians save valuable hours by 
following the routine. This form also serves as a sales 
check with provisions for listing parts used (which 
are usually subject to tax). Then the form gives a 
detailed breakdown on the charges for labor and other 
services. 


These are but three time savers which The Balti 
more Salesbook Company produces for the modern 
business world. There are many thousands of other 
forms designed for efficiency in modern business. Each 
form is a time-saver —— a form designed to save our 
customers time and money. 


Selling ideas that save time and money is a profitable 
business for hundreds of our sales representatives 
throughout the country. Perhaps you, too, would like 
a career in this interesting business. If you believe that 
you would like to enter such a profitable and important 
business after you return to civilian life, we invite you 
to write us, telling us a bit about yourself where 
you might want to sell, when you expect to go back 
into civilian life, and any interesting bits of background 
which you feel would serve you in this business. 


My 


P. 
Sy A 
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Re ENTLY repowered with a 


pair of Tandem ‘Twin-Six Diesel 
engines the Cutter MAPLE has re 
ported back on duty near Ogdens- 
burg, New York, with a top speed 
increase of nearly three miles per 
hour. 

The craft has been assigned to 
handle buoys and other navigational 
aids in Lake Ontario and in the St. 
Lawrence River. She will also be 
available for search and rescue work 
24 hours a day. 

The 330-ton ship was built in 
1939 by the Marine Iron and Ship 
building Company of Duluth, Min 
nesota. She is of steel construction, 
122 feet in length and has a beam 
of 27 feet. Her new power plant 
consists of two 400 HP General 
Motors Diesel tandem units of 12 
cylinders each. They turn twin 54 
inch screws with 59 inch pitch 
through 5:1 reduction. Her top 
speed is now approximately 13 


MPH at 1,550 RPM. The engines 
are operated from the pilot house 
with Morse Controls. 


The installation was made in 
Cleveland, Ohio, by the Great Lakes 
Diesel Company, distributors for 
the Detroit Diesel Engine Division. 


SALT WATER GRIST 


SR icuarp PASCIUTI, executive 
officer aboard the ROCKAWAY, has 
another half-stripe, having been ad 
vanced to lieutenant commander. . . 
We hear that Fred Ramsey, who is 
not in good health, would like to 
hear from former shipmates. Fred 
is a retired MMC and lives with his 
wife at 1029 Natoma, San Fran 
cisco, Calif. How about dropping 
the guy a few lines? Russell 
Weyant, FN, of the Cutter HEM 


Seldom do our readers get a good view of the power plant of a Coast Guard vessel but 

here is an excellent shot of two new six-cylinder Diesel engines being installed aboard the 

Cutter MapLe. The istallation was made in Cleveland by the Great Lakes Diesel Company, 

distributors for the Detroit Diesel Engine Division. The tandem arrangement of the two 

engines provides a compact installation with plenty of room left over in the engineroom 
for servicing. 
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LOCK, Ketchikan, Alaska, wants us 
to help him find his uncle. Anyone 
knowing the whereabouts of James 
Hamilton who served as a commis- 
sioned officer aboard the ZINNIA in 
1947, is asked to communicate with 
Weyant. And John Graham, 
SN, of Port Townsend, Washing- 
ton, would like to hear from any- 
one knowing the whereabouts of 
Don Scarborough, SN. Ever- 
ette McMahan, QMC, was recently 
transferred to duty aboard the Cut- 
ter CHAMBERS, recently recommis 
sioned destroyer escort. ... A pes 
simist thinks all women are bad, 
whereas an optimist only hopes they 
are. . . . Lysle Benjamin of the 
CAMPBELL is sporting a new halt 
stripe; he’s a jay-gee now. He's 
another one of those fellows who 
enlisted in the Coast Guard at the 
bottom of the ladder, then was 
smart enough to gain entrance to 
the Academy. . Captain Elmer 
Suydam recently took over duties as 
Chief of the Search and Rescue Sec- 
tion, First District, with headquar- 
ters in Boston. ... With regret we 
learn of the recent sudden death of 
William Ballantyne, BMC. ‘‘Scot- 
ty,’ as he was affectionately known, 
was stricken aboard the lightship 
CORNFIELD. A retired ship- 
mate who would welcome a few 
notes from former buddies is Isaac 
Pratt of Route 2, Nashville, Georgia. 
.. . Bernard Bromwell, 301 Maple 
Street, Grayling, Michigan, reports 
that he is enjoying retired life but 
makes it very clear that he gets 
mighty lonesome for the Service. . . 
Love may laugh at locksmiths, but 
the grocers and landlords sure make 
it groan.... The world God made 
was a beautiful world. The ugli 
ness in it is man’s idea.... A wife 
with horse sense never becomes a 
mag... 
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Yard Sponsors Activity 
For Visiting Vessels 


Te Coast Guard Yard, Curtis 
Bay, Maryland, recently awarded the 
CGC LANSING (WDE-488) a tro 
phy for taking first place in the local 
Destroyer-Escort Baseball League. 
The presentation was made by Cap- 
tain E. E. Comstock to Seaman 
James E. Rayburn, team captain. 

The League was organided in the 
early part of August and was com 
posed of ships then in the Yard. Al- 
though mainly composed of De- 
stroyer-Escorts, any ship in_ the 
Yard that could muster a baseball 
team was eligible to enter. The orig- 
inal members were the Cutters 
CHAMBERS, LANSING. RAMSDEN, 
RICHEY and WESTWIND. As the 
summer progressed, the Cutters 
RAMSDEN and RICHEY withdrew 
due to their departure from the Yard. 
The U. S. Navy was also repre 
sented by the USS ROBERTS, a 
Naval Reserve Destroyer-Escort. 

The season was culminated by a 
best two out of three play-off series 
between the first and second place 
teams, place being determined by the 
The 
play-offs were started on October 
10th and lasted only two games, 
with the first place LANSING win 
ning both from the 
(CHAMBERS, 

The LANSING led the pack during 
the entire posting a record 
of eleven wins with no defeats. Out 
standing performances were given 
by Yam Yamane with a .484 bat- 
ting average; Lefty L’Etoile batting 
445; Dan O'Connell .350; out 
fielders Benson and Montibon .333, 
and Captain Rayburn. ‘The 
pitching efforts of Dutch Heimbach 
deserves highest praise; he won nine 


overall won and lost average. 


second place 


season, 


Jim 


games without a single loss, a fine 
record for any team. 

The Guard 
well deserving for a pat on the back 
During the summer they did their 
utmost to keep the league function 
ing They made their 
facilities available for the League's 


Coast Yard is also 


smoothly. 


use, besides lending a helping hand 
when most needed. They also aided 
in keeping interest of the teams high 
by donating a fine trophy to the 
winner. 
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Captain E. E. Comstock, Administrative Officer of the Yard, presents a baseball trophy to 
Seaman James Rayburn of the Cutter LANsING in recognition of that ship's accomplishment 
of winning the championship of a local baseball league sponsored by the Yard. Left to 


right: 


Lieutenant Commander W. F. Adams 


(c. O 


of the Lansinc), Captain Comstock, 


Lieutenant C. L. Romine of the LANsinc, Seaman Rayburn and Ensign J. J. O'Connor, also 
of the LANSING. 





Membership Open In Navy Mutual Aid Association 


Th Navy Mutual Aid 
ciation, a non-profit mutual benefit 
association, established in 1879 with 
the concurrence and approval of the 
Secretary of the Navy for the pur 
pose of aiding dependents of deceased 
officer personnel, has announced re 
of membership. For the 
membership is limited to 
regular, permanently commissioned 
and warrant officers who have com 
pleted at active 
warrant in 
the Navy, Marine Corps or Coast 
Guard, and are not over 45'% 
of age. 

The Navy Mutual Aid Associa 
tion not only offers a $7,500 bene- 
hit at 
rate, 


Asso 


opening 
present, 


least seven years’ 


commissioned or service 


years 


an exceptionally reasonable 
but also provides invaluable 
to dependents of 


members in the prompt preparation 


Service deceased 





that 
the 


reminded 
take 
the 


enlisted 


men are 


B™ ISTED 


they are eligible to 


entrance examination for Coast 
Academy. All 
who are high school graduates and 
who believe they may be qualified in 


all 
further 


Guard men 


other respects, are urged to seek 
information 
cation officer 

the ages of 17 
should investigate 
Many Cadets 


Academy are former enlisted men. 


from their edu- 
Enlisted men between 
”? 


this 
enrolled 


and years of age 
opportunity. 


now in the 











and submission to the proper author 
ity of the various claims and sup 
porting data necessary for establish 
ing rights to Government pensions, 
compensation, insurance, 
curity and burial benefits. 

The Navy Mutual Aid Associa 


tion has served the needs of officers 
and their dependents for three-quar- 


social se 


ters of a century and with its present 
membership of over 10,000 and as 
sets approximating twenty-four mil- 
lion dollars is on a sound and stable 
financial footing 


As a member of this purely mu 


tual, officer controlled organization 
you are assured of prompt and effi 
cient handling of the many details 
which inherent 


Government claims. 


are in 
You are further 
assured that upon receipt of the of 


death 


processing 


icial dispatch report of unless 


the member has given contrary 1n- 

$1,000 1s 
cabled to the beneficiary. 
remainder of the benefit, 
may, at the option of the 

be taken in left 
Association on interest 


structions, immediately 


W ired 
Thi 


»O,9U00 


or 


beneficiary cash, 
the 


bearing basis or paid in monthly in 


with 


an 
tallments over a specified period. 
advised to 
inquiries regarding 
The Navy Mutual 
Aid Association, Navy Department, 
Washington, 25, D. C. 


Interested Officers 


iddress 


ire 
their 
membership to 
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CAPTAIN LEE H. BAKER 


Gavrain LEE HAMMOND BAKER, born in Port 
lownsend, Washington, on January 23, 1900, grad- 
uated from Broadway High School, Seattle, in 1918. 
He entered the Naval Reserve and was on active duty 
until December, 1918. He was appointed to the Coast 
Guard Academy in July, 1919. Graduated and com 
missioned Ensign in June, 1922, he subsequently was 
Lieutenant (jg), 8 June, 1925; 
Lieutenant, | July, 1926; Lieutenant Commander, 
5 June, 1930; Commander, 1 May, 1941; Captain, 
21 June, 1942. 


After graduation in 1922, Captain Baker joined 
the Cutter MORRILL, stationed at Detroit, Michigan. 
Detached from that vessel in December, 1922, he served 
on the SNOHOMISH, based at Port Angeles, Washing 
ton, until March, 1923, and participated in the NIKA 
and ‘TUSCAN PRINCE rescues 


promoted as follows 


1924, to January, 1925, he served 
aboard the MOJAVE, and was Executive Officer of the 
FANNING from January, 1925, to February, 1926, 
when he became Communications Officer of the De 
Captain Baker 
served as an instructor at the Coast Guard Academy 
at New London from September, 1928, to June, 1931. 
During the last year he was Commandant of Cadets. 
His next assignment, in June. 1931, was Executive 
Officer of the MENDOTA, at Norfolk, Va., and then as 
Commanding Officer of the ABEL P. UPSHUR at New 
York. 


Returning to New London in June, 1933, he was 
in command of the GEORGE E. BADGER. From May, 
1934, to August, 1936, he was Commanding Officer 
of the NEMESIS at St. Petersburg, Florida. He returned 
to Port Angeles, Washington, in August, 1936, as 
Executive Officer of the INGHAM, and from March, 
1937, to November of that year, he was Executive 
Officer of the ITASCA at San Diego, California. It was 
during this period that the ITASCA was on the search 
for Amelia Earhart. 


From November 


stroyer Force at New London, Conn 


Returning to the INGHAM, he served as Executive 
Officer and Commanding Officer at Port Angeles and 
in Alaska from November, 1937, to October, 1939. 
From then until November, 1940, Captain Baker was 
director of the Coast Guard Reserve in the Second 
Coast Guard District, St. Louis, Mo. Transferred to 
Boston, Mass., in November, 1940, he was Command 
ing Officer of the CHELAN, and in June, 1941, became 
Captain of the Port of Boston, Mass. In August, 
1941, he was named Chief of Staff of the First Dis 
trict, Boston, and was relieved of his additional duty 
as Captain of the Port in November of that year. 
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Captain Baker was ordered to San Francisco in No 
vember, 1943, to commission and command the trans 
port GENERAL ROBERT E. HowZeE (AP-134). In 
March, 1945, he was transferred to command the trans 
port GENERAL GEORGE M. RANDALL (AP-115) 
For duty on these transports Captain Baker was 
awarded the Bronze Star by the Secretary of the Navy. 
Wartime assignments were served in the American 
Pacific and European theaters 


In October, 1945, Captain Baker was assigned to 
Headquarters in Washington as Assistant Chief, Of 
fice of Operations. In June, 1950, he was assigned to 
command the Fifth District, Norfolk, Va. Only a 
few months ago he assumed new duties as Executive 
Officer at the Academy in New London, where he is 
presently stationed. 


BERNARD C. WEBBER, BMI 


B ERNARD CHALLEN WEBBER, 24, Boatswain's 
Mate First Class, was born on May 9, 1928, at Boston, 


Mass. He attended Greenfield School, Mount Hermon 
Preparatory School and Milton ( Mass.) High School 
Before enlisting in the Coast Guard 1n February, 1946, 
he served for two years in the Merchant Marine on 


a T-2 tanker. 

Webber received training at the Coast Guard Train 
ing Station, Curtis Bay, Md., and served as light 
keeper at Highland Light, North Truro, Mass., until 
November, 1946. His next assignment was at Gay 
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BERNARD C. WEBBER, BM1 


Head Lifeboat Station, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., 
until March, 1948. For the next sixteen months he 
performed duty on weather patrols in the North At 
lantic aboard the Coast Guard Cutter DEXTER, and 
then was assigned to the Chatham Lifeboat Station, 
Chatham, Mass., until April, 1952. At that time he 
was transferred to Woods Hole, Mass., for search and 
rescue duty aboard the CG-83388, his current assign 
ment, 


In addition to the Treasury Department Gold Life 
saving Medal, awarded for his participation in the 
PENDLETON rescue, Webber is entitled to wear the 
Good Conduct, American Area and World War II 
Victory Medals 

Webber is married to the former Miriam M. Pen- 
tinen, Seaview Street, Chatham, Mass. His parents, 
Alonzo B. and Annie K. Webber, live at 31 Ply 
mouth Avenue, Milton, Mass. 


ALFRED Jj. ROY, BMI 


‘a 


C/ELFRED JOSEPH Roy 
Class, was born on August 1, 


31, Boatswain's Mate First 
1920, at Salem, Mass., 
the son of Phillip J. and Marian P. Roy. He attended 
St. Joseph's Academy, Salem, and enlisted in the Coast 
Guard in September, 1939. 


Trained at Salem Air Station, he served first on 
search and rescue and neutrality patrol aboard the 
Coast Guard Cutter TAHOE out of New Bedford, 
Mass., from January to October, 1940. For the next 
six months he was stationed at Block Island Lifeboat 


Station, and from April, 1941, to October, 1943 
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served aboard the attack transport USS HUNTER LIG 
GETT (APA-14) in the Asiatic-Pacific area 

Transferred to Camp Gordon Johnson, Tallahassee 
Fla., Roy trained Army personnel in the use of small 
boats until October, 1944, and spent the next year 
in search and rescue work aboard the Cutters KAW 
and ARUNDEL, out of Buzzard's Bay, Mass. He 
served aboard the Buoy Tender CACTUS at Boston 
from November, 1946, to January, 1947, and then 
was designated Lighthouse Keeper at Gull Rock Light 
Station, Newport, R. |., until his transfer in August, 
1949, to his present duty at Brant Point Lifeboat 
Station 

Roy received the Commandant’s commendation and 
citation ‘‘for meritorious performance of duty on 18 
and 19 February, 1952" for his participation in the 
PENDLETON rescue operations, and is entitled to wear 
the Coast Guard Commendation Ribbon. In addi 
tion, he has earned the following: Good Conduct 
American Defense, Asiatic-Pacific with three stars, 
Japanese Occupation, American Area and World War 
I] Victory Medals. 

He is married to the former Anita | 
New Bedford, Mass They 
Robert J., five years of age, and make their home at 


8 Vestal Street, Nantuckett, Mass 


Barabe of 
ire the parents of a son 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Second In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


THE LANDINGS AT SICILY 


(Continued ) 


There was a great deal of fire. The ships all laid 
down barrages and for some time the air was full of 
tracer lines. This was quite a hazard to the ships, 
largely due to the danger of being hit by ammunition 
from other ships. We had one 20-mm shell that came 
up and landed on the bridge of the DICKMAN. Fortu- 
nately it slowed down or was a dud and didn’t ex- 
plode. Some of the other ships had similar difficulty. 

The afternoon bombers managed to drop one bomb 
right down through the hatch of a merchant vessel 
that had come in that morning. This vessel, loaded 
with ammunition and gasoline, went in close to the 
beach. The Germans had counterattacked that morn- 
ing and came very close to the beach, the beach head, 
where our equipment was being landed. They fired 
on this vessel, managed to hit it, and killed one of the 
crew. The vessel, the ROBERT ROWAN, then got its 
anchor up and moved out and anchored very close 
to the DICKMAN, probably two or three hundred yards 
away. When this pattern of bombs landed around 
us, the ROWAN happened to be there and caught one 
of them. She started to burn and I could see the smoke 
coming out of her hold. The bridge remained manned 
on the ROWAN. 

I sent a signal asking him if he needed assistance. 
He replied that he did. But there was little we could 
do for him. We had some portable fire pumps, which 
we loaded into boats and sent over, but they could not 
be used effectively. About this time his men started 
to leave. He had about a hundred troops on board for 
unloading detail, plus his own crew. We picked up 
ninety-two of them in boats from the DICKMAN, and 
others were picked up by some of the Army “ducks” 
that came out from the beach. In addition, he had 
one or two boats of his own and some few boats came 
over from other units. It was apparent that he was 
going to blow up, so we moved up wind away from 
him about a thousand yards. I had a close view of 
him as he blew up. It made a grand spectacle and, for- 
tunately, there was not a single man from the ship 
that was lost; they were able to get off before the 
explosion occurred. The whole front end of the ship 
was demolished, but the stern from the bridge 
aft remained intact even after the explosion and 
fire. One of the destroyers fired into her below the 
waterline to make her settle. This was of little help, 
however, because while the vessel settled on the bot- 
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tom, the oil and gasoline continued to burn and it 
was still burning up to the time we left. This was 
rather precarious during the night because we had to 
anchor alongside and it gave a silhouette for the planes 
from the light of the burning ship. Oil and gasoline 
spread out on the water which also was burning. We 
had some compensation, however, in that a good deal 
of smoke arose which gave us a little screen and I had 
a little consolation thinking that the planes coming 
over us would also have to pass over the rest of the 
force. We were on the left flank of the force and in 
order to properly get us in the silhouette the planes 
would have to pass over the whole task force first. 


We were not bothered by submarines while we were 
there. A minefield had been laid around to give us 
some protection and we had quite an effective de- 
stroyer screen. The fire support came principally from 
the two cruisers, the SAVANNAH and BOIsE. Two 
destroyers were assigned for close fire support and were 
relieved at one time or another. The British fire sup- 
port vessel was there, the ABERCROMBIE, I think was 
the name of it. She mounted one large, probably a 
14-inch gun. All during the day these ships passed 
up and down giving fire support to the Army. The 
SAVANNAH was particularly useful upon our end of 
the line. The German counterattack was very nearly 
successful. They came down the road with large tanks 
and the Army hardly had enough equipment on hand 
to stop them. Reports back from the beach indicated 
that the SAVANNAH had knocked out fourteen of these 
tanks and that was enough to decide the question for 
the Germans. The rest of the tanks turned back. One 
of the bad effects of this attack, this counterattack at 
this area, was that it slowed down the unloading 
operations somewhat. 


Information on the beach indicated that the Army 
shore party had been called up to assist in the defense 
of the beach. We sent in a party from the ship and, 
inasmuch as our loading had proceeded quite rapidly, 
we were able to put quite a large unit ashore to assist 
in the unloading. Due to the experience of the crew 
we were able to continue our unloading during the air 
attacks. About the only time lost was the period of 
ten or fifteen minutes after the close misses when we 
had to shift anchorage and clear a boat loaded with 
ammunition from alongside. Later our unloading was 
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rather slow. It consisted mostly of ammunition, about 
250 tons were carried in one hold, and quite a bit of 
this consisted of bombs for the RAF. It took us until 
the afternoon of the 11th to complete unloading every- 
thing. We were able to get all our troops off by early 
morning of the 10th, that is, the last of the reserve 
units. 

The RAF unit was rather unfortunate, according to 
the reports received from the beach. They had two 
officers and 178 men when they went ashore. The 
two officers went up to assist a wounded man and, 
according to the story, the man had been wired up as 
a booby trap and the two officers were killed. This 
was quite a misfortune as they were particularly as 
signed to set up a fire control unit at the airfield. 

A big part of the resistance to the Italian convoys 
occurred in the vicinity of Gela. It appeared that the 
Italians had been holding some maneuvers a few days 
before and had withdrawn into the interior so as to 
be ready to counterattack the landing wherever it might 
occur. It appeared that they picked out our spot for 
their counterattack. 

All the vessels of the task force completed their un 
loading on the 12th, and we left the area early that 
evening. The return to Algiers was without mishap. 
The task force below us continued on down to Oran, 
but we stopped at Algiers until the harbor at Oran was 
cleared and then proceeded down there. Upon arrival 
there I found that my relief had arrived, having come 
over from the States on the LEONARD Woop, and had 
accompanied them for indoctrination purposes as part 
of the task force. We effected the relief on the 28th 
of July, 1943, and I returned to the States on the 
cruiser BIRMINGHAM. We arrived at Norfolk on the 
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8th of August, which terminated my connection with 
the amphibious forces. 


THE SAMUEL CHASE 


Wren the invasion force departed for Sicily, the 
SAMUEL CHASE was given a key assignment in land 
ing important segments of the Seventh Army in the 
vicinity of Gela. Once again it accomplished its mis 
sion without loss of a man despite an amazing series 
of adventures, which Captain Roger Heimer’s officers 


and men later revealed. Lieut. Comdr. James S. Hunt 
gave credit to luck and good preparation, saying, 
“Guess we are mighty lucky, but I really believe part 
of the success is due to our ability to handle small boats 
as a result of long periods of training.”’ 

“When I went in with the first wave,” said Philip 
Kearney, Boatswain's Mate Ist Class, ‘‘enemy fire 
pinged off the sides of the boat all the way but none 
of it pierced the armor plating and none of the per 
sonnel was hurt. I always seemed to hit the beach 
about the time the Jerries came over bombing and 
strafing. But three such attacks didn’t scratch my 
boat or wound my crew. We always got back.” 

Coxswain Leonard W. Ruehle steered a tank lighter 
carrying a bulldozer ashore, and just as the equipment 
made a successful landing on the beach he saw its 
driver killed by enemy fire. A 20-mm enemy shell 
missed Calvin Cooper, seaman Ist class, by four inches. 
It struck the side of the engine box of his boat but 
didn’t explode. If Richard Dunton, fireman 3rd class, 
had been standing normally instead of crouching at 
his post a 50-calibre bullet would have struck him 
in the head instead of hitting the stern of the boat. 
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“T didn’t know when it hit,’ Dunton said, ‘‘because 
a lot of stuff was flying around we really knew 
the enemy was shooting.’’ Several other men had 
similar experiences. 


Robert MacCaulley, Boatswain's Mate 2nd Class, 
and Frank Freeman, Fireman Ist Class, also of the 
Coast Guard, stopped landing work long enough to 
rescue soldiers and crewmen from another transport, 
which received a direct hit from an enemy bomber. 
Thomas A. Sheridan, Seaman Ist Class, shed his 
clothes and dived into the pitching surf in the dead 
of night to rescue nine soldiers. He hauled them ashore 
one at a time, together with their 90-pound packs. 
They were being carried out by an undertow after try 
ing to wade ashore when their boat ran aground on a 
sandbar. Sheridan also picked up thirty-three men of 
the same group in his boat and landed them. By then 
he and his crew had worked steadily for twenty or 
more hours without rest, landing additional personnel 
and supplies. 


Lieutenant John F. Summer, who was commander 
of the first wave, said the landing went better in Sicily 
than they ever did in practice. ‘The boys came through 
100 per cent. Always some little things went wrong 
in practice, but they did everything right that night,”’ 
he reported. He said that his wave drew machinegun 
fire, but later ones had artillery fire and aerial bom 
bardment to contend with. 


The unloading operations at Gela chalked up a new 
record for amphibious warfare, said Lieutenant Blair 
Walliser, USCGR, who served aboard the CHASI 
Che giant fleet of ships which launched the invasion 
of Sicily were successful from the start, due to the 
skill and persistence of the Coast Guardsmen and Navy 
personnel who landed the troops and supplies in the 
face of enemy fire and kept them moving at a pace 
that staggered the Axis defenders. Despite the fact 
that some landing craft were damaged, supplies and 
troops kept pouring onto the beaches. Damaged land 
ing craft were hauled out of the water and repaired 
as quickly as they were hit. William G. Lawrence, 
Chief Boatswain's Mate, in charge of a repair group, 
alone put many landing boats back in action after 
they had been damaged by enemy shell fire or bombs. 


In commenting upon the swiftness with which 
landing craft were repaired after being hit by the enemy, 
Lieutenant Walliser said that all craft carried ready 
made plugs to be put in bullet holes. The boat repair 
crew of this unit were under the charge of Lieutenant 
(jg) Ivet L. Logan. The average time for repairing 
a boat that had been taken out of the water was only 
an hour and five minutes. Then the repaired boats 
were pressed back into immediate service. Captain 
Heimer coined a motto which became a working for 
mula for all Coast Guardsmen participating in the 
landing, when he gave the standing order: “‘Pull them 
up, patch them up, pump them out, put them back, 
keep them running.”” And the men faithfully did. 
Lieutenant Walliser said that it was impossible to get 
the Coast Guard crews out of their landing boats, 
many of the men even sleeping in their boats at night 
and refusing to leave them for meals. 
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The boats first went in under cover of total dark- 
ness, but were soon lighted up by enemy searchlights 
on shore and picked out as gun targets. However, a 
cruiser sent some shells into the searchlights and shore 
gun crews, and the invasion craft went on. As soon 
as the first wave landed, they sent up flares. Ensign 
Bernard B. Blahut was in command of the first wave. 
Landing parties that went in after the initial attack 
were seriously hampered by booby-traps set by the 
enemy, who even mined the bodies of their own dead 
and Allied dead. The Germans also mined the wound 
ed. As a Scotchman lay dying, he managed to warn 
a party of rescuers not to approach any closer, for the 
enemy had a booby-trap under him. 


Italian prisoners, taken during the engagements 
along the Sicily shores, were literally frightened by the 
size of the Allied fleet. One prisoner was scared to 
death when the Coast Guard and Navy first sent in 
waves of landing craft, he told Lieutenant Walliser. 
“It was like a tidal wave,” he said, referring to the 
dreaded “‘marrubbio of the Mediterranean.’’ A more 
loquacious Italian engaged the Lieutenant in talk about 
the Brooklyn Dodgers, saying that he had worked 
one summer in Brooklyn and become a Dodger rooter. 
His first question was: ‘How are the Dodgers doing?” 
When Lieutenant Walliser assured him that they were 
doing better than the Axis, the Italian quickly changed 
the subject, saying, “What a war! I'm going to New 
York, and you fellows are going to Rome.” 


The following eye-witness account was written by 
Lieutenant Blair Walliser in a report to Coast Guard 
Headquarters: 


“Even before the rolling black line of transports 
swung into invasion line off Gela, we knew we were 


close in under the shores of Sicily. High up on the 
hillsides before us, orange explosions shattered the 
black silhouette of the land. There was a smell of 
pine and gunpowder over the sea long before we could 
even hear the distant bloomp of the bombs hitting. 


‘All that evening, above the swash and hiss of the 
ship's going, there had been the rumble of bombers 
in the sky. 
light but in picking out the light among the flickering 
flames along the Gela shore. 


Now our problem lay not in finding a 


“We surged in closer, and a red neon rectangle took 
shape up in the hills. The Junior O.D. regarded it 
studiously through the binoculars. ‘Maybe it says Eat 
at Joe’s.. The navigator shrugged wryly, ‘More likely 
it says this airport has taken one helluva pasting.’ 
That's the field up there all right, and down the coast 
to starboard is Scoglitti Light. We all turned and 
stared at Scoglitti Light 
fifteen seconds. ‘There had been no call to battle sta 
tions yet, but every station was manned. 


three drowsy blinks every 


“Ashore, fountains of light were streaming into the 
air, and new red flares were glowing all around the 
town. Gela was taking it again. An electric sign, 
flashing ‘This is Gela’ could hardly have been more 
explicit. The ship ahead was an island of blackness 
in the dark. and so was the ship behind, as the con 
voy slipped into place in regular columns. 
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“Captain Heimer moved to the P.A. microphone 
on the bridge. “All hands take stations for launching 
boats! Ihe Coast Guard coxwains and crews that 
were to drive the assault and landing boats onto the 
hostile beaches, grimly took their stations. They had 
waited eternities for this moment. All hands were 
ready. We watched the indolent seconds trickle through 
our watches. ‘Lower the first wave!’ The winches 
hummed as the boats slid down the slick, greased 
wires. ‘Away the boats! 

“The Diesels started up, rumbling in the stillness 
like a basso coughing into his handkerchief in church. 
Ihe higher-pitched mutter of the gasoline engines 
marked the whiter wakes of the speedier boats. There 
were fading white streaks in the waters and then 
nothing. ‘Thirty minutes to H-Hour. Still nothing. 
Some of the shore fires were dying down now. Twenty 
minutes to H-Hour. Nothing. A PC boat passed by 
aboard, bearing on the _ beach. 
Oriented, she sped off again. Ten minutes to H.-Hour. 
Nothing. Scoglitti Light winked wearily. The mid 
dle of the mid-watch. Nothing ever happens on the 
mid-watch. Five H-Hour. Nothing. 
We scanned the waters close 


close requesting a 


minutes to 
Where were the boats? 
in uneasily. 

[here was a crash of light through the blackness, 
light so bright it carried the impact of sound. Straight 
out and around 

then out 
it went. We saw the landing boats silhouetted in every 
We knew the Italians, or whatever 
enemy sat behind that shrill beam of light saw more 
than we saw. We knew the sights of unknown scores 
of guns must at that instant be leveling to those boats. 


then up, leaping over our ships 
then around sweeping the waters as 


slightest outline. 


In any second, the beam of light would be supple 


mented with deadlier beams of lead. 

Then the light lifted and stared out to sea. And 
in that instant there was a blast to starboard, and three 
red tracers, like a ‘“V 
arched gracefully across the sky. ‘The red tracers were 


of planes flying wing to wing, 


lost. There was an instant of complete suspension 


every where and then the searchlight and its men 
and the battery beside it, and its crew, and all other 
living things on that patch of hill mushroomed in a 
A general in one 


boats sighed deeply and eloquently. He turned to the 


single yellow blast. of the landing 


Coast Guard officer beside him. ‘I've followed artillery 
for thirty years and never saw prettier shooting than 
that!’ 
fleet that night. 

“Now H-Hour! Rockets on the beach 


The first 
wave was in I 


These words were echoed by every ship of th 


Then flashes all along the beach 
grenades bursting machineguns sputtering 
mortar bursts support ships pouring their new 
I he Sec 


Rockets all 


The cruisers were lofting their 


self-propelled projectiles in onto the shore 
ond wave and the third wave were in 
along the beaches now. 
shells over with deadly regularity The destroyers 
had moved in close and were ghosting down the shor 
line, slicing their five-inch shells into the enemy wher 
ever his guns flashed against the black hills. 
And Scoglitti Light still flashed 
drowsily, it seemed, but in open-eyed, blinking won 


no longer 
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derment. 
Americans land on those shores with men, tanks, am 


Scoglitti Light sitting on a rock watching 


munition, fuel, food, and freedom Overcome and 
destroy the enemy whenever he is encountered, was 


Well he was 


and destroyed, we 


the way the operations order read 
certainly being encountered now 


hoped. 


On deck, the reserve waves and specialists were 
Over the P.A., the boat teams were 
Numbers called like 


and the boat formations. 


going in now 
being called to their stations 
signals for a football team 
On all decks were the singing hum of cables and the 
impatient click of winches. The thump of feet as men 
jumped into the boats at deck level men crouching 
down in the boats keep low keep aft... the 
click of rifle bolts as men nervously opened and closed 
the breech a colored mess attendant in the bow 
of one boat, very black against the shadows. . . chew 
ing gum furiously. 


“Now it was dawn 
of Sicily dawn unfurling its banners in the sky. 
The waves of boats were coming back from the beach 
They'd 
and the 


dawn striding over the hills 


now some carrying the first wounded 
come alongside under the wing of the bridge, 
Coast Guardsmen manning them would shout up: 
We've got six wounded aboard!’ Then we'd pass the 
word over the P.A 


[he hoisting crews would go to their stations then, 


Stand by to hoist casualties!’ 
and the medical department would send a stretcher 
party, and we'd haul the casualties aboard and rush 
them off to the sick bay 


Daylight brought the first Iwo of 


them came by in a hurry, spied the scout plane from 
one of the cruisers busy spotting gunfire, 


enemy planes 


and closed 
in on it. The battle was short and had an unhappy 
ending. What chance could a slow-flying scout bi 
plane have against two Focke-Wulf fighters? The 
scout plane dove desperately, but the fighters swarmed 
all over it. There was something sickeningly unequal 


Wounded 


There was 


ibout it, like two wolves chasing a chicken 
and smoking, she tumbled to the water 
hardly time for her crew to get over the side before 
she sank, but a Coast Guardsman in a nearby landing 
boat picked up her men. 

[he wind had returned, and the seas were build 
ing all the time. Loading the landing boats was be- 
coming an increasingly severe problem. On the long, 
high swells, they'd ride up the side of the ship maybe 
ten feet or more and then slide down an equal amount 
Some of our vehicles, according to measurements, had 
less than three inches clearance on either side in the 
landing boats. They hung and they swayed and they 
banged over the side of the ship but they landed 
in the boats right side up, and we men of the Coast 
Guard hustled them off to shor 

The dive bombers were over the beaches now, 
skimming the rampboats and the tank lighters and 
skip-bomb 


ing, where the plane lays a few sticks in the water 


the various landing ships. And we saw 


at low altitude, and then watches them ricochet as 
the bombs leapfrog among the ships on the beach, 
ending up in a mountainous splash. 
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“In the broad light of day we surveyed the waters 
around us. To one side, the invasion of Licata was 
proceeding according to schedule. To the other, the 
coast from Scoglitti to Cape Scaramia was under fierce 
attack. ‘The horizon was saw-toothed with ships. One 
officer, counting, got up to 105 and gave up and 
he had only just started to swing around the half 
moon that centered at Gela 


“Ashore, troubles began piling up. The engineers 
cleared the land mines efficiently for the infantry. But 
spotting and disarming vehicle mines is another mat 
ter. Buried four or more feet deep, a man can walk 
across them without difficulty. But the first jeep we 
rolled out caught it, and three bulldozers in a row got 
blasted by the big Teller mines. That hurt. We needed 
those ‘dozers for building roads back from the beach, 
and for salvage work on the boats. Not having them, 
supplies piled on the beaches, unloading was slow, and, 
as a consequence, the boats spent more time than they 
should have with their ramps down. This increased 
and, of course, once a boat 
broaches on the beach, it’s useless until pulled off or 
straightened out. 


the danger of broaching, 


“Tt all added up to terrific congestion, and, in the 
midst of it, one bomber scored a lucky hit, and we 
Then came an 
Unload all possible anti 


Other cargoes were hastily 


had to evacuate two of the beaches. 
urgent call from the Army 
tank equipment at once 
shoved aside; boats already loading were unloaded and 
full priority was given the howitzer equipment. We 
didn't know why the urgency then. We found out 
later 


What we did know was that a good part of the 
Army unloading crews had been called back into the 
defense area, and now our Navy and Coast Guard 
landing boat crews had to drop their ramps, strip off 
their coveralls or dungarees, and do their own unload 
ing. This took longer, of course, because the Coast 
Guard coxswain had to jump back to his controls 
ever so often and turn the boat stern on into the waves 
to keep her from broaching.’ 


As newly-elected president of the Coast Guard Wives Club, Wash 

ington, D. C., Mrs. James S. Muzzy (left) accepts the gavel from 

Mrs. William E. Fuller, past president. Mrs. Muzzy will serve 
during the 1952-53 season. 
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“Twas the mght before Christmas, and down on the 
stream, 
Not a towboat was stirring, all was still as a dream. 
I he ‘TRITON was moored by the dockside with care, 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 
Ihe crewmen were settled all snug in their bunks, 
All dreaming of Christmas chow dished up in chunks. 
Ihe OD in his nightshirt, and I in my cap, 
Had just settled down for a long-wanted nap. 
When out of the stream there arose such a chatter, 
I sprang from my bunk to see what was the matter. 
Away to the porthole I flew like a flash, 
Unscrewed the toggle and opened the glass. 
Ihe moon on the crest of the river below 
Made the water look misty and almost like snow. 
[hen what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a sharp-looking cutter with eight more in the reat. 
lt had an old pilot so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick 
More rapid than dolphins, his cutters they came, 
As it whistled and tooted and called out each name 
On TAMPA, on NIKE, on BOUTWELL, and INGHAM 
On PRIMROSE, on IRIS, on BLUEBONNET and 
GRESHAM! 
From the top of each mast to the engineroom wall, 
i hey were trimmed like a Christmas tree, bright lights 
and all. 
Red lights on portside and green lights to starboard, 
The brightwork all polished, good cheer they all 
harbored. 
So right up the channel, the cutters they flew, 
With loads of C. G. Magazines as their whistles all 
blew. 
And then in a twinkle, they swung toward the pirer, 
The engines just purring as each one drew near. 
As | threw on my coat and was running right down, 
From the gangplank St. Nicholas came with a bound 
He was dressed in his best, from his head to his feet, 
He looked very sharp, all polished and neat 
For his cutter was cleaner and smooth running, too, 
As the Coast Guard keeps them, as St. Nick well knew. 
He traded his reindeer for a cutter, you know, 
Cause cutters are quicker and have much more go 
His fuel bills were lower, since hay was so high, 
And a cutter’s performance, his nags couldn't tie 
He spoke not a word, as he finished his work 
Having filled all the 
jerk, 
And jumping aboard, to the bridge he did climb, 
And yelled ‘All aboard, for I've got to make time.” 
He started his engines, and tooted his whistle, 
And his ship flew away, like the down on a thistle 
Then I heard him exclaim, as he satled out of sight. 
“Happy Christmas to all, to all a good night.”’ 
By FRANK ALBRIGHT, QM1. 


“ditty bags,’ he turned with a 
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Coast Guard and Hatteras Folk 
Celebrate Opening of New Road 


Ive lived to see this island come 
from bleak sand hills to a place cov- 
ered with myrtles, pines, willows, 
and grass in many instances now 
we've got the new road. So said 
Chief Boatswain's Mate Levene W. 
Midgett, a veteran of 35 years in 
the U. S. Coast Guard and Officer 
in-Charge of the 
Lifeboat Station, who presided at 
the dedication the 
newly completed hard surface high 
way linking Oregon Inlet and Hat 
teras Village on the Outer Banks of 
North Carolina. 

Guests from all over North ¢ 
lina and Eastern 
with hundreds of 
celebrate the dedication of the $1 


Chicamacomico 


ceremonies of 


aro 
Virginia joined 


Banks natives to 


100,000 road in simple cet 
held in a school yard near the ¢ 
macomico Lifeboat Station 


danthe, N. ¢ The road 


monies 
hica 
) 
Ro 


opening 


‘ 


ia 


Rear Admiral Russell Wood congratulates Seaman Allen Gray wh« 


»ver several sh pmates ina 


linghie race. The race wa 


was termed the Island's most signifi 
cant development in the past 50 
years. 

Rear Admiral Russell E. Wood, 
Commander, Fifth Guard 
District, his wife and Captain R. M. 
Hoyle, Chief, Operations Division, 
Fifth Coast Guard District, arrived 
by helicopter and were greeted by 
Chief Boatswain Cyrus Gray, Group 
Commander, Cape Hatteras, and 
Chief Boatswain's Mate Levene W 
Midgett They were 
Congressman Herbert 
North Carolina's First 
sional District, and other local dig 
nitaries in attesting to the many ad 


Coast 


joined by 
Bonner of 
Congres- 


vantages of the new road. 


For the Coast Guard,’ Admiral 
Wood pointed out, ‘it will mean 
rapid concentration of forces in the 
For the 
Representative Bon 


event of an emergency 


local populace, 


emerged triumphant 
part of the celebration at Rodanthe 


N. C., in honor of a new highway that will result in improved communication for civilian 
and military prsonnel on the outer banks of North Carolina. 
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Fifteen-year-old Winona Peele was chosen 
beauty queen at the gala Hatteras festival 
Winona is a student at Cape Hatteras High 
School. She is pictured here holding a silver 
tray presented by Congressman Bonner. 


ner explained, ‘it will 


transportation 


faster 
consolidation _ of 
and 
industry of the 
will mean 
as they 


mean 


educational facilities, since fish 


is the chief inhab1 


tants, it increased 


reve 


nue, catch to 


can get their 
market more quickly.”’ 


The 
played by 
High School 
next intro 


Opening the ceremony with 
Star-Spangled Banner 
the Elizabeth City 
Band, Chief Midgett 
duced Charles W 
from Buxton, N. ¢ 


ue 


Gray, educator 
who acted as 
ind in turn 


local offi- 


ibout the hi 


ister of Ceremonies 


introduced several of the 
Sal | Dalian 
cials who spoke way 
Jetween speeches the Elizabeth City 
band played lively tunes v 


stepping 


th high 
twirl 
delighted 


1used th 


attractive mayorettes 


their batons, which 


the younger set and idults 


forward to get a better look 


to surge 


\ beauty 


lowing the 
Winona 
ind Mrs 
Hatteras 
Hatteras 


selected 


contest | 
peeches was won by pert 

15, daughter of Mr 
Fulford Peele, of 
student at Cape 
School. Sh 
field of ten young ladies vying for 
the title of ‘Miss Banks.” 
Congressman Bonner presented the 
pretty blonde winner with a silver 


tray. 


and a 
High 


was from a 


Outer 
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After a picnic lunch on the school 
grounds the crowd assembled on the 
Rodanthe Bay to witness 
Guard dinghies, 
which was won by Allen E. Gray, 
SN, of the Chicamacomico Lifeboat 
Station. the finish line 
far ahead of his nearest rival to be 
awarded a wrist watch by Admiral 
Wood. 

ni i 7 


swained a 


shore of 


a race in Coast 


I le crossed 


Burrus, BM1(L), 

surfboat capsize 
executed by a crew picked 
Coast Guard stations along the 
Banks. The crowd watched intent 
ly as the crew upset the boat, then 
righted it in a matter of seconds, in 
an expert display of seamanship. 

The program was culminated 
with a brilliant demonstration of 
beach rescue equipment from a 
grounded LST near Rodanthe. A 
breeches buoy was quickly rigged. 
After the first landed on the 
beach from the ship, 
pretty Toni Gill, head majorette of 
the Elizabeth City Band, bravely 
rode in the buoy from shore to ship 
and back to shore again. Smiling, 
but a little nervous as she alighted, 
she was greeted by the rescue crew 
and a cheering ovation from the 
crowd. 


cOx 
drill 
from 


man 
grounded 


the road 
hard-won fight against nature which 
plagued constantly with 
storms, underminings and washouts. 
Now completed, the new road 1s ex 
pected to bring lower prices on 1m 


Construction of was a 


workers 


ported items and more tourists! It 
will bring, too, modernization and 
end to the 
isolation and wilderness. 


put an island's former 


With the new road, modern 
equipment, plus years of experience, 
the great days of those giants among 
men, the $20-a-month Hatteras 
surfmen, are forever. With 
the passing of sail, few ships today 
meet their deaths on Diamond 
Shoals. But the memory of the 
long battle against the sea is still 
green on this island, only 66 feet 
above the Atlantic tides at its high 
est point. 

Chief Boatswain’s Mate Levene 
Midgett and most of the islanders 
are descendants of such life savers as 
Rasmus Midgett who, single-hand 
ed, rescued 10 persons from the 
stricken barkentine PRISCILLA which 
grounded during the great August 
hurricane of 1899. 


gone 
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His feat is recorded in a three-line 
report in the Gull Shoal Station 
records: 

‘R. S. Midgett, surfman No. | 
on south patrol from 3 A.M. to 
sunrise. He found a wreck broken 
to pieces three miles south of station 
He man 
aged to save them all without com 
ing to station to report.” 

One that there 
have been 2,268 marine disasters in 
the Hatteras area in the 407 
years. Between 1899 and 1918, 
according to David Stick's recently 
“Graveyard of the At- 
108 vessels were lost on the 


All but 15 


and on stern was 10 men 


source estimates 


past 


published 
lantic,”’ 
North Carolina coast. 
were sailing craft. 

Ihe history of the Banks is not 
entirely one of and de 
scendants of Rasmus Midgett once 
again had to 
against one of the bloodiest chap 
Hatteras’ Just a 
decade ago Hitler was striking at 
the shipping off the Capes. In one 
83-day period 54 Allied ships were 
sunk by German submarines. The 


isolation, 


test their strength 


ters in history. 


Navy labeled it 
pedo Junction.” 


The Battle of Tor 

Had the road been 
completed then, many lives might 
never have been lost. 

Chief Levene Midgett will retire 
and make his home on Hat 
teras Island. To the younger gen 
eration coming up on the Banks, 
Levene is just as great a surfman as 
his forefathers were, and many res- 
cues have been accredited to his skill 
and know-how. When Levene re 
tires from active duty, there will be 
younger Midgetts to take his place, 
and they will speak of him as we 
now speak of Rasmus Midgett. 


soon 


A lecturer who was speaking on 
the drink question: ‘‘Now, suppose 
| had a pail of water and a pail of 
this and then 
brought on a donkey: which of the 
two would he take?”’ 

“He'd take the water,” 
voice from the gallery 

“And why should he 
water?’ asked the lecturer. 

“Because he’s an ass,” 


beer on platform, 


came a 
take the 


came the 
reply. 





On her first visit to Southern California, Mrs. Merlin O'Neill (front row, center ) 


wife of the 


Coast Guard Commandant, is honored at an afternoon gathering of llth District Officers’ 
Wives’ Club members. The event was held at the Long Beach home of Captain and Mrs. 


John Trebes. 


Pictured here (left to right, back row) are Mrs. David H. Bartlett, Mrs. C. W. 


Edwards, Mrs. Desire G. Rastrom, Mrs. E. Carlson, Jr., Mrs. Robert L. Sanderson, Mrs. William 
L, Russon and Mrs, John K. Cross. Second row (left to right) are Mrs. Harry H. Carter, Mrs. 


E. A. Poulter and Mrs. R. H. Coleman 


Front row (left to right) are Mrs. John Trebes, Mrs. 


O'Neill and Mrs. Herbert E. Peters, president of the Officers’ Wives’ Club. 
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PACIFIC FREIGHTER — 


“We Supply the Islands” 


Natives of a lonely Pacific village smile happily as they welcome crew mem 

bers of the Cutter PLANETREE to the hospitality of Ulithi Atoll, Caroline Islands 

The visits of Coast Guardsmen to native villages mean much to these island 
ers who look forward to news from the outside world 


N 
e UCH has been written about 


the large cutters and weather ships 
and little about the ships that sail 
alone to isolated islands performing 
an unusual service. The PLAN! 
TREE (WAGL-307), under the 
command of Lieutenant Command 
er Robert S. Wilson, does just this 
She is one of three ships working 
Guam to the north 
and west, supplying the loran 


out of south 
Sta- 
tions with their essential needs and 
setting out Aids to Navigation 
Come with us on a routine jour 
ney to the little-known is 
lands here in the vast Pacific. Load 
ing with fuel and supplies at our 
home port of Guam, we set sail for 
the Island of Ulithi 
A short steaming 
anchor at dawn in the lovely lagoon 
at Ulithi. 


signs of activity 


two of 


trip and we 


Immediately there are 
ishore and, before 
long, there are dugouts and outrig 
gers manned by natives enroute to 
the ship. ‘These have 
multi-colored sails and are very pic 


outriggers 
turesque. (Cameras are 
quick workout 

We 
load in supplies for the loran sta- 
tion. Starting for the beach, we 
are escorted by the native craft. 
Upon landing at the beach, greet 
received by old 
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put to a 


lower our ramp boat and 


ings are friends. 


By WILLIAM PATTERSON, ENC 


Gossip is exchanged and the process 
of unloading is begun. After nu 
merous trips back and forth from 
the ship all supplies are ashore and 
liberty to the crew is granted. 
Staying in the beautiful tropical 
island for two or three days gives 
everyone a chance to get ashore and 
native 
and dress of the natives are readily 
exposed to the many feet of film 


visit the village. Customs 


used. 
The time 
take leave of this scenic place and 


comes when we must 


Joe Corriea and Fred Bohn of the Cutter 

PLANETREE that the surest way of 

their picture published is to pose 

with a copy of U. S. Coast Guarp Maca 
zine! Smart fellows! 


know 
jetting 


start for our next stop, which will 
be Ponape. 


Upon arrival at Ponape we are 
again greeted by the natives. Ponape 
is one of the known of all 
Pacific islands. On this island there 
are the large stone structures created 
by some distant and unknown race. 
The island which by-passed 
during the none of the 
ravages that exist on other islands. 
One seaman had just put 
in his application for rotation prior 
to this trip but after being ashore 
he requested that the application be 
destroyed. 


least 


was 


war has 


aboard 


He wanted to see 
of these islands! 


more 


Ponape, having escaped from the 
effects of a military, commercial or 
tourist invasion, has a great natural 
beauty, wonderful climate and an 
abundant supply of fruit and fish. 
Ihe natives are very hospitable. A 
rare jewel is Ponape. 


These islands with the strange 
oriental sounding names such as 
Ulithi, Ponape, Saipan, Okinawa, 
Tarumpitao and Manila can only 
be seen the way we see them. Hav 
ing our vehicle with us, we can and 
them. At that have 
docking facilities we take sightsee 
ing trips. Even though the work 
day is hard there is plenty of time 
for relaxation and 
Movies are the order of the day 
whether in port or not. It is inter 
esting when at a dock in some far- 
off island to see natives mingling 


do see ports 


entertainment. 


with the crew while watching mov 
ies that must strange to 
them. Their but _ brief 
clothing and adornment make won 
derful camera subjects. 


seem very 
colorful 


Even though this is classed as 
isolated duty it is not as bad as you 
think. ‘Time passes quickly and, be 
fore you know it, rotation 
at hand. The work is hard at times 
and the liberty is not as good as 


time 1s 


Stateside, but the compensations are 
many. obtainable 
that no one could purchase at home 

If a person has read ‘‘King of 
Ulithi,”” “Hour of Glory,” or ‘King 
of Fassari,”’ and then one of 
the islands, he will be able readily 
to see and feel the same as the auth 
did 
make the transition from ice to sun 
adventure to monotony, 


Souvenirs are 


visits 


ors For those who wish to 


new ports 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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For generations the men of the U. S. Coast 
Guard have looked forward to the day when 
they would have their own Manual, a distinctly 
Coast Guard Manual. I am pleased to announce 
that the happy day has arrived! 

Your BOOKSHOP is privileged to announce 
the recent publication of The Coast Guardsman’s 
Manual. This manual is now available through 
the USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Md., for the modest 
price of $3.50 per copy. 

The Coast Guardsman’s Manual parallels the 
old Bluejacket’s Manual which has served Navy 
men for more years than any of us can remem- 
ber. However, Coast Guardsmen will welcome 
the new manual as one that basically belongs 
to them and to their outfit. 


COAST GUARDSMAN’S 
MANUAL 


For the First Time! Now Available to All Hands! 














Fully a third of this new manual contains all 
new material prepared by the Coast Guard and 
relating specifically to Coast Guard functions, 
activities, regulations and procedures. 


The Coast Guardsman’s Manual will prove 
to be of great interest to recruits and old-timers 
alike. It will also be of real interest to retired 
Coast Guardsmen and Coast Guard veterans. 
The manual definitely fills a long-existing void. 


You may obtain your personal copy of The 
Coast Guardsman’s Manual by forwarding 
$3.50 to me, your BOOKSHOP Operator. Sim- 
ply send cash, check or money order to Jeanne 
Klappholz, USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 
215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. Your 
copy will be mailed within twenty-four hours 
after receipt of your order. 
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BOOK SHO 


Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 





DEAR F-FATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 


As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. 


Merely forward 


check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 


cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. 


I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 


books reach you promptly and in good condition. 





{=27° This is a book of practical sea- 

manship — a unique book, laying 
emphasis on HOW to do it. It contains 
ship and boat descriptions; directions 
for handling ropes; instructions for mak- 
ing knots and splices; the use of block 
and tackle; cargo handling and stow- 
age; details on the care of anchors and 
small boats. The section on navigation 
is a lucid explanation of essential de- 
tails — one that will enable anyone to 
learn to navigate on his own. 





The New, Comprehensive Manual 


Basic Seamanship 
and Navigation 


By 


EDMUND A. GIBSON 


Edmund A. Gibson has cut through 
reams of theoretical treatises to arrive 
at the essential facts, principles and 
action behind every phase of seaman- 
ship and navigation. BASIC SEAMAN- 
SHIP is a thoroughly up-to-date, read- 
able handbook. . . ideal for reference: 
a must for all men of the sea. 

With many illustrations and o complete 
glossary of sea terms. 


$6.00 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 








Manual of Celestial Navigation ($3.75) 

Maritime Law For Seamen ($4.00) 

Mathematics For Mariners ($3.25) 

A Treatise on Compass Compensation 
($2.50) 

Damage Control, A Manual for Personnel 
($4.00) 

Modern Seamanship ($5.00) 

Stability and Trim For the Ship's Officer 
($3.00) 

Collision Prevention ($5.00) 

Primer of Navigation ($7.50) 


Seamanship Studies For Young Officers 
($5.00) 


Marine Navigation ($5.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, First Course 
($12.00) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Second Course 
($7.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Third Course 
($7.50) 
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The Basic Design of Ships ($3.75) 
Manual of Ship Construction ($3.00) 
The Team ($2.50) 

Flashing Spikes ($2.50) 

The Turning Point ($2.50) 
Baseball's Greatest Teams ($3.00) 
Babe Rath ($2.75) 

Power Golf ($3.00) 

The Story of Boxing ($5.00) 
SATEVEPOST Sport Stories ($2.50) 
Functional Football ($4.00) 

A Treasury of Sea Stories ($5.00) 
Baseball's Hall of Fame ($2.75) 
Clowning Through Baseball ($2.00) 
Do You Know Baseball? ($1.75) 
The Gashouse Gang (*3.00) 

How to Pitch ($1.75) 

Strikeout Story ($2.75) 

They Played the Game ($2.50) 


Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 


JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ. 


Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Leather Braiding ($3.00) 

Shallow Water Diving ($2.50) 

Textbook of Seamanship ($10.00) 

Fisherman's Knots and Nets ($3.00) 

Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard ($5.50) 

The Sailing Primer ($2.50) 

Small Boats For Small Budgets ($2.50) 

Medical Care of Merchant Seamen ($2.50) 

Marine Dictionary ($4.50) 

Small Boat Engine Manual ($4.00) 

Modern Marine Electricity ($3.50) 

Modern Marine Pipefitting ($4.00) 

Pipe and Tube Bending ($2.00) 

Tanker Manual ($3.00) 

Coast Guard Law Enforcement ($3.00) 

American Merchant Seaman’s Manual 
($5.00) 

Sclence of Coaching Basketball ($1.75) 

Zone Defense and Attack ($1.75) 

Six-Man Football ($1.50) 

dia Jitsu ($2.00) 

Physical Conditioning ($1.75) 

Winning Sailboat Kaces ($2.50) 

Story of the World Series ($4.00) 

The Heavyweight Championship ($4.00) 

All-Sports Record Book ($5.00) 

Bonus Rookie ($3.00) 

College Slagger ($2.50) 

My Greatest Baseball Game ($3.00) 

Basketball ($4.00) 

Roxing ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

U. 8. Coast Guard Magazine (year's sub- 
scription) ($2.50) 

Conditioning Exercises ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

Gymnastics and Tumbling ($5.00) 

Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Practical Manual of the Compass ($3.00) 

Naval Customs, Traditions, and Usage 
($2.00) 

Naval Leadership with Some Hints to 
Junior Officers and Others ($1.00) 

Naval Leadership ($3.00) 

How to Survive on Land and Sea ($2.75) 

Rules of the Nautical Road ($4.50) 

On a Destroyer’'s Bridge ($2.00) 

Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ($6.00) 


U. 8. Submarine Operations in World War 
II ($10.00) 


The U. 8. Coast Guard, 1790-1915 ($5.00) 
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The gentlemen in the gay hats are just a few of the San Juan members of the Coast Guard 
League who already are making plans for next year's convention which will be held in 
gay San Juan, Puerto Rico. Left to right: Luis Caratini, Robert Leith, Maurice Thyvert, 
Captain L. H. Morine, Chief of CG Public Information, and Jerry Santerre, At every League 
Convention the San Juan contingent has been the life of the party. With the 1953 Convention 
scheduled for their own backyard they can be relied upon to set some new records. 











: Clip This Coupon 
For Your Subscription 


U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
P. O. Box 911 
Annapolis, Md. 





Please enter my subscription* to the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE for one year. I enclose payment herewith. 


Name 





Address 


*If you are already a subscriber and wish t orenew vour subscription, check 
here () Make check or money order payable to U. 8S. Coast Guard Magazine 


Subscription rates—-$3.00 a year to civilians; $2.50 to individual members of the 
Service 


Keep the U. 8. Coast Guard Magazine notified of your changes of addresses— 











DONT ) 
yh LONG PLAYING 


MORE P\Zd0)’lSs 30% 


All, Long Playing (98 1-3 B.E Mt.) Be- 
ords Guaranteed Factory New Al} 
, ading labels, including Victor, 
Decea, Columbia, London, et« 


SEND POR FREE CATALOG 5A 





Except Price 
fixed Records 


520 W. 48 ST. NY. SENN | caftttcut 


Include 10 
to cover 
mailing.) 


If in N.Y.c, 1125 SINTH AVENUE 
1188 SIXTH AVENUE 
1211 SITH AVENUE 





Visit Stores a; 








The Mail Buoy 


(Continued from Page 4) 











month of duty up here on just that single 
provision! What a wonderful piece of 
werk that circular is! Months must have 
been spent conceiving it 

Upon arriving aboard ship and viewing 

1 downcast faces, a sense of apprehension 
may grip your mind. And it should!! 
Those downcast faces prove that those men 
have completed another buoy run without 
having caught pneumonia from exposure 
or a crushed chest from an accident. That's 
really terrible up here That isn't clear? 
Well, in this District there is a novel idea 
in operation. Any man who is hospitalized 
as a result of devotion to duty is compelled 
(as a reward, of course) to make up, 
atoard ship, every day of hospitalization. 
Isn't that wonderful? ? 

With any luck at all a man could stay 
up here in Utopia forever! 

Many of you will find yourselves sta 
tioned in some of the places where there 
is no housing available for your families. 
What a break! You are really lucky! 
Daddy, as a result, will go home on leave 
after a year and as a result will be allowed 
to spend an equal amount of time in this 
beloved country of ours, before he rotates 
Daddy won't mind, though, he likes ice 
cream mountains. Why, just writing about 
all this makes me delirious with joy, 
of course 

ANONYMOUS 

(EDITOR'S NOTI Hey, Doc, give this 
fellow a sedative! Frankly, we arte in no 
pesittion to pass judgment upon the merits 
of thts letter nor upon the facts and cir 
cumstances mentioned in the letter We 
always like to hear both sides of every 
complant and, tn thts instance, we don't 
feel that even one side has been calmly 
presented.—E.L.) 











Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 
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HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire transfers 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish to be trans 
tered 


HENRY N. MONTROY, EN2, Galloo 
Island Lifeboat Station, Sacketts Harbor 
N. Y. (1st or 3rd District) 

HOWARD L. LYNCH, SA, and CLYDE 
E. CASTEEN, SA, both of CGC CooK 
INLET, Maine State Pier, Portland, Me 
(Lynch to 3rd or 5th District; Casteen 
to 5th District) 
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DAVID L. KITCHEN, FN, CGC DEXTER, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, 13, Mass 
(Ist, 3rd or 9th District 

GORDON, B. KENNEY, BM1, Boon Is 
land Light Station, New Castle, N. H 

t or 3rd District). 
T. MORRISSEY, SA, USCG Base, Box 
358, Galveston, Texas Ist or 3rd Dis 
trist) 

DAVID MURPHY, CS3, USCG Air Sta- 
tion, E.izabeth City, N. C. (2nd, 3rd or 
9th District) 

JAMES A. SPENCER, SA, Cc 
SLIP, South Portland, Me. (3rd or 5th 
District) 

KENNETH L. PHILLIPS, SKI, USCG 
Supply Center, 345 Warren St., Jersey 
City, N. J th or 8th District) 

RALPH TROUP, SA, and WILLARD 
STEVENS. SA, both of CGC RAMSDES 
l4th CG District, Honolulu, 7 H 


(Troup to Ist. 3rd or 9th District 





stevens to East or Gulf Coast) 
CHARLES OWENS, BM}, Short 
Lifeboat Station, Freeport, L. | 
York. (3rd District) 
SANFORD GASMAN, SN, USCG Port 
Security Unit, Ellis Island, N. Y. (11th 
or 12th District) Rear Admiral Louis B. Olson congratulates Captain William L. Maloney (right) for his 
HAROLD PROCTOR. FA. CGC TAMPA grand-slam in the Third Naval District tennis championships. Captain Maloney winner of 
Birckilew is. Bata Dace . Mobile: “Ais the singles championship, followed through to win the doubles crown with LCDR Lyman 
Robinson, USN. He then declined a bid to compete in regional championships due to pres 
(Ist or 3rd District) sure of his workload as Captain of the Port of New York. A native of Waterloo, N. Y., 
DELBERT D. DOVE, SN, CGC INGHAM Captain Maloney graduated from the Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn., in 1927 
Box 540, Norfolk, Va. (3rd or 5th He did not take up tennis until he was 25. Now 46, he competed with younger men from 
District) the Navy, Marine Corps. and Coast Guarl to win his newest irophies 








UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 


Specify 


386 


and other standard numbers. 
Sample brochure upon request. 


METCALF BROS. & CO., INC. 


45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
F Oo R FORM oA 7 1 Ss. F & C: T.Ar Och 
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WASSIL KLEMASH, EN3, ELMER 
DUFFANY, BM3, and FREDERICK 
GOTTOB, CS3, all of USCG Lifeboat 


” a * 

Special Financing Station, Fishers Island, N. Y. (All to 
3rd or 9th District). 

S ® WILLIAM J. PETERS, SA, Dry Tortu- 

ervice gas Light Station, c/o CG Station, Key 

West, Fla. (Michigan or 9th District). 

JAMES J. DIBBLE, JR., FN, CGC 


TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS SALVIA, Box 270, Mobile, Ala (9th 


and WARRANT OFFICERS District) . 
NOEL E. GAISER, FN, CGC PERSEUS, 


Army — Navy — Marine Corps — Coast Guard — Air Forces — San Diego 32, Calif. (9th District or 

Public Health Service by an Organization Founded in Nineteen New York City). 

Hundred and Twenty-four for the Purpose of Rendering Financial LEONARD J. BENSMAN, SA. CGC BAL- 
Assistance to Officer Personnel at the Lowest Possible Rates. SAM, Box 836, Astoria, Oregon. (2nd, 

” : srd, 5th or 9th District). 

it Will Peu You to. investigate NORMAN G. MICHAUD, RM3, CGC 

DIONE, Freeport, Texas. (1st or 3rd 

' a District) 

N J A. MANNING, YN3, CGC 

| FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORPORATION | (ELVIN A. MANNI ¥ “4 

ay 1/] }] | EASTWIND, Boston, Mass. (5th or 7t 

| dna }}lti / 

Washington , D. C WILLIAM W. WARD, JR., YN2, CGC 
sachet MENDOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (2nd, 
th, llth, 12th or 13th District). 

For Information Contact the Office Nearest You JAMES O. KOLKA, SN, CGC FINCH, 

Government Island, Alameda, Calif. (8th 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. COLUMBUS, GA.., LOUISVILLE, KY., District) 

113 No. St. Asaph Street 3257 Victory Drive 606 S. 4th Street SILAS THORNTON. RM2(P), CGC 
AUGUSTA, GA., HONOLULU, T. H. PANAMA CITY, R. P., RL ACKTHORN. Bor 770. Shobile. Ale. 
615 Marion Bldg. 1410 Kapiolani Blvd. Ave. Nacional No. 29 ey ae 
BETHESDA, MD LONG BEACH, CALIF., WARRINGTON, FLA., 

4650 East West Hy. 110 W. Ocean Blvd. 31 Navy Blvd. 


-) 
s District) 


rc 


(Corpus Christi or 11th or 12th Dis 
trict) 

LAWRENCE WAGNER, SN, Port O’Con 
nor Lifeboat Station, Port O'Connor, 











xas. (9th District) 
AL Ste) TP 4 eee ide), [oy TP 4 3 cpceouat, Gen ta tally As 


ticut or 3rd District) 


WILSON TUBE CLEANERS—Depend on these powerful, WIS S. SIMS, EM3, CGC EASTWIND, 
fast-acting cleaners to do a thorough job every time. |e Custom House, Boston, Mass 
There's a Wilson cleaner for all types of tube or pipe 
on ship or ashore—air, steam, water or electrically- ; ; LEMONS, C82, and D. V. WEST, 
driven. All sizes in stock for immediate delivery. 7 . both of CG-WAL 531, c/o Post 


. ter, Ft. Screven, Ga. (Clemons to 
WILSON TUBE EXPANDERS—For re-rolling old tubes mh ) : 
cas: West to St. Petersburg) 


or installing new ones. Precision made insure ! , ' ; 
rd < eCisio de to insure firm F [ NALD P. BREADON. SK2. USCG 
seating. Self feeding and parallel expansion for a par- | ‘ P 


th, 12th or 13th District) 


O. Box 8 Terminal Island, 


ticular trade. ) 
(2nd or 9th District) 


WILSON SAFETY BOLT—No more danger of pulling a | ; \RK W. FOLTZ, FN, CGC PONT 
“hot” burner with this safety device. It eliminates the HARTRAIN, Box 1010, Long Beach, 
“human element” because the atomizer cannot be re- ’ : ‘ ( (2nd, 8th or 9th District) 
leased unless the oil is shut off 4 RONALD BINDER, SK2, and IRVING 
EBOW, SK2, both of CGC PONT 
‘ ARTRAD Box 1010, Long Beach, 
THOMAS C. WILSON, INC. : 2 aeons ak aes Sleeea’ 
21.11 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. . \ PERN STEIN, EN3, Race Point 
Cable address: “Tubeclean” New York Lifeb 


Representatives in all principal cities 


ut Station, Provincetown, Mass 
t 8th or 14th District) 

DNEY N. STRELAU, SK2(P), CGC 

ARIADNE, Key West, Fla. (5th, 8th or 


District 


E CLEANERS * TUBE EXPANDERS E, M. MENSE, $K3. Offce, Comdr., 9th 
District, 1700 Keith Bldg., Cleve 


1, Ohio. (2nd District) 
ROSEBANK \V. S. BRINSON, BM2, CGC YEATON, 
} 
JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE STORAGE WAREHOUSE New Loados, Coan. (Boston 


LINE, Inc. VINCENT H. SCHNURR; Prop ‘ 1RR : ; 
189 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. ¥. DANIEL E. ROSE, GM3, ¢ GC BERING 
We solicit the Long Distant Moving, STRAIT, c/o Terminal Post Office, Seat 
Atinatic Coast — Long Island sound Crating and Storage of the Household tle. Wash. (11th or 12th District) 
New Vork Barge Canal—Great Lakes Effects of Coast Guard Personnel ; : 2 “r sai 
Oo Broad N York Ci “NOT THE OLDEST, ULIUS I AYLOR, ENC, CGC BI UI 
aS SRS ey ew Se ity NOT THE LARGEST, BELL, Vancouver, Wash. (3rd, 5th or 
JUST THE BEST" th District) 








Tewtng and Transportation 
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MECHANICS «+ HOME STUDY 


Ste Pp up your own = wi oe cts & figur 
oo is Mechanics Guides contain 
ior iy torn 


igineers 
¢() Drawing $2 


price is paid 


Mi ntS2ecl $2 
AUDEL, Publishers. 49 w. 2B ‘St. ‘New York 10, N. ¥. 





Take a Personal Interest in the 
ADVERTISERS 
Who Support Your Magazine! 








PRICES SLASHED! 
\ or Old Style Metcalf or Gab- 
ardine Tailormade Uniform $42.50 
Bell Bottom Zipper Front Dungaree 
Pants .. 3.25 
‘ull Length Zipper Dungaree ay 


ers Sent re ary where 
% on Te Amount 
for Mailing Fees. 


Peer iSite), i wan.) tole) (hd. me. ae 





BEACON NAVAL UNIFORMCO. 
27 HAYMARKET SQUARE 
Boston, Mass. 
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still 
her 
speak 


Remember that your wife 
enjoys candy and flowers. Let 
know that you remember 
of them occasionally. 

* 4 * 


Hospital Visitor: ‘‘I heard 
those two nurses saying some mean 
things about you.” 

GI Patient: “Yeah, they've had 
me on the pan ever since I've been 
here sd 


just 


* * * 


The latest Washington story is 
that they have a very simple and 
rapid test for stenographers there 
now. The candidate for a job is 
ushered into a room which has in 
it a washing machine, a typewriter, 
and a machinegun. If the girl recog 
nizes which is the typewriter, she’s 
hired. 


+ + * 
that 


that 1s, 
I mean I have been going with your 


Nervous Suiter: ‘‘Sir, er 
ic, | would like to er 


daughter for five years 

Father: ‘Well, 
a pension?” 

* * + 


whaddye want 


Both women and pianos 
Are similar in brand 
Some of them are upright 
And some of them are grand 
=. ae 


Chaser: “Give me your tele- 
phone number, Gretchen, dear.” 
German Girl: °'9999,” 
Chaser: “All right, then don’t.” 
e * 


Patron: ‘‘Look mister, | 
ordered chicken pie and there isn’t 
a single piece of chicken in it.’ 

Waiter 


consistent, 


here, 


“That's merely being 
sir. We also have cot 
tage cheese, but so far as I know, 


there's not a cottage in it.”’ 
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Wife (wailing): ‘How can you 
talk to me like that, after I’ve given 
you the best years of my life?’ 

Husband 
emotion) : 


(unimpressed by her 
“Yeah; and who made 
them the best years of your life?” 

* * x 


As the music started, a timid sea 
man lurking in the background 
darted forward. ‘“‘Pardon me, miss,”’ 
he said to a young lady, 
have the next dance?”’ 

“Tm but I never dance 
with a child,”’ she said with a su 
percilious smile. 


“may I 


sorry, 


“Ah, a thousand pardons!” re 
plied the young seaman, “‘I didn’t 
realize your condition.” 

*” * * 


First Drunk: 
have a rye.” 
Second Drunk: 
whole wheat.” 
* * * 


“Bartender, I'll 


“Make 


mine 


A fellow went into a restaurant 
and ordered a steak; but when the 
waitress brought it, it was terrible. 

“Look here,’’ the customer ex 
claimed. ‘‘Take this steak back to 
the chef and tell him I said to cram 
it down the manager's throat.” 
said the wait 
“you got priority ?”’ 

“Whaddaya 
barked the guest. 


“Lissen, brother,”’ 
ress, 
mean, priority?”’ 

“What's priority 
got to do with this lousy steak?” 

“Well you know what you told 
me to do,”’ answered the girl. “All 
I wanted to say was, there's a chick 
en and two orders of fish ahead of 
you.” 

* * * 


“Where have you been keeping 
yourself, beautiful?” 


“What makes you think I've 


been keeping myself?”’ 


Sailor: “‘Have you any four-volt, 
two-watt bulbs?” 
Medical Supply 
what?” 
Sailor: 
( lerk: 
Sailor: 


Clerk: ‘‘For 
“No, two.” 

“Two what?” 

*Yeah."’ 


* * * 


hey started fighting at the altar. 
V hen he said “I do,’’ she said, ‘‘Oh, 
no, you don't.” 
* * * 


Proprietor: ‘“‘In this restaurant 
when you order a good cup of coffee 
you get the best cup of coffee in the 
world; if you order a fresh egg, you 
get the freshest egg in the world; 
if you 

Customer: ‘I believe you, I or 
dered a small steak.” 

* k * 

Then there the Idaho po 
tato that married a Long Island po 
tato. Pretty soon they had a little 
sweet potato, and when the little 
sweet potato grew up it said, ‘I 
want to marry Lowell Thomas!” 

Said mamma: ‘You can't marry 
Lowell Thomas. He's a commen 
tator.”’ 


Was 


* * * 


Mess Cook: ‘‘Chief, can’t I take 

a little time off for a rest? My head 

is spinning around and it seems like 

the ceiling is coming down on me.” 

Chief: “‘Here, take this rag and 

the dust of the rafters when 
they get close enough.” 
* * * 


wipe 


The man’s heart may 
be through his stomach. But a bride 
soon learns that the operation can't 
be performed with a can opener. 


way toa 


* * 


The doctor was questioning the 
“Have 
you kept a chart on his progress?” 
“No but 
diary.” 


new nurse about a patient. 
I can show you my 


* * * 


‘Your girl's spoiled, isn't she?”’ 

“No, it’s just the perfume she's 
Wearing.” 

* + * 

The plumber's face flushed, but 
he being a good plumber, it flushed 
silently. 

* 7 4 

I didn't know she was a golfer 
when she asked me to play a round 
with her. 
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A man recently took a girl to a 
big store on a Friday afternoon to 
buy her a fur coat. He insisted on 
the finest. A $5,000 fox wasn't 
good enough. Up and up went the 
price until it stopped at a $25,000 
mink. The girl almost swooned at 
this and naturally grew very loving. 

The man told the salesman, “‘I’m 
sure you will want to check my 
credit. Since it is too late now, I 
suggest you do it Monday morning 
and then I'll pick up the coat.” 

On Monday the 
checked and found the man’s credit 
couldn't be Just then the 
man walked in. As the salesman 
started to tell him his credit 
worthless, he smiled and said, ‘‘Yes, 
I know, but I want to thank you 
for a wonderful weekend. 

* +k * 


morning store 


worse. 


was 


“IT wish 
wrecked ashore,” 
the “What I 


need now is a good dose of salts.”’ 


we'd get 
washed 
chief. 


some ship 
sailors 
said cannibal 


* * * 

Nothing takes the ego out of a 
person's life like looking at a pho 
tographer’s proofs of himself. 

* * * 


The difference between the old 
saloon and a modern night club is 
that in the old time saloon a wistful 
little girl would pull your sleeve and 
whisper, “Daddy, dear Daddy, come 
home with me now,” and you 
wouldn't pay any attention to her. 
In a night club a wistful little girl 
pulls at your sleeve and whispers, 
Daddy, dear Daddy, 
with me now,” and you do. 
* * * 


come home 


Marriage is no good. Jack stop 
ped kissing me right after the cere 
mony. 

He must be a poor husband. 

Oh, Jack isn’t my husband. 

* * a 

Wife: ‘Before you married me 
you told me you were well off.” 

Husband: ‘But I never knew 
how well off.” 

” *~ *~ 

A wooden wedding anniversary 
makes a man realize what a block- 
head he was. 

+ * * 

“Since that girl of yours has been 
in show business she's gotten some 
pretty swell parts.”’ 

“Yes, I’ve been 


myself.” 


noticing them 
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Mrs. Jones barged into the gro 
cery store and indignantly asked: 
‘‘Remember that cheese you sold 
me yesterday?” 
“Yes,’’ replied the grocer. 
“Well, did you say it was im- 
ported or deported from Switzer 
land?”’ 
SS a 
“When I die, | 
wife to carry on.” 
“She will! She will! 
on something fierce.” 
oe « 


want my sweet 


She'll carry 


She was only an usher’s daughter 
but she sure knew how to put you 
in your place. 

a 

She: ‘You treat me like a toy.” 

He: ‘‘Nonsense. | break toys 
instead, you're breaking me.” 

€ + + 

She: “All married folks are 
unhappy.” 

He: “Only the men.” 


* + * 


not 


The best 
hand and 


way to get a girl tied 


foot 1s with a rope of 
pearls. 
* * * 
‘What are you doing here, dear?’ 
“Looking for a husband 
“But you've got one.” 
‘That's the one I'm looking for.” 


* * * 


Some tourists were standing on 
the edge of Mt. Vesuvius looking at 
the molten lava. An American re 
marked to his companion 

Looks hot as hell.” 

An Englishman nearby remarked 
te his companion: “‘“These Ameri 
cans have been everywhere.” 

* * + 

Frock Coated Visitor: ‘I'm here 
to save the girls of your beautiful 
city.” 

Detective: ‘““Okay, save me a red 
head and we'll call it square.”’ 

* * * 
‘‘Madam, may I see your daugh- 


>’? 


ter 


“No; get out and stay!” 


“But, madam, see this badge? 

I'm respectable. I'm a detective.”’ 

Oh, I'm sorry; come right in. 

[ thought it was a fraternity pin.” 

* * « 

“Why does your husband stick 

out his hand when he’s driving?” 

[he worm’s getting ready to 
turn.” 


She: “Do you love me?” 

He: “Don't be silly. What do 
you think I bought you that Coca 
Cola for last week?” 

* * * 

Girl's Dad Have you seen my 
collection of antiques?’ 

Boyfriend (alarmed) “Gosh! 
Are your daughters that old?” 

a a 

Funny, but you never find a guy 
with money to burn sitting around 
a fireplace. 

* * 
the chief he 
more 


told 
mustn't see me any 
Mother What 
then?’ 
Daughter He 
light.”’ 


Daughter: “I 
did he do 


turned out the 


+ * 
Ist Glamour Girl Do you file 
nails? 
2nd Glamour 


off, 


your 
No, | 


throw 


Girl 
and 


just 
cut them them 
away.” 

* * * 

Sunday School 
was the mother of 
Little Mary 

ter.” 

Sunday School ‘Teacher 
only found 
rushes.” 

Little 
story.” 


| eacher: ‘ Who 


Mx Ses ' ae 


Pharoah’'s daugh 


“But 


she him in the bull- 


Mary That was her 


* * * 


Mother to Prospective Son-In- 
Law Before marry my 
daughter, | must tell you, John, 
that she has acute angina.” 

John: “You're telling me.”’ 

oo 9 


you 


She only a_ bottle-maker’s 
daughter, but nothing could stopper. 


* * + 


was 


| never 
tough as this 


Call the manager, I said! 
seen anything as 
steak!”’ 

“You will, sir, if I call the man 
ager!” 

. * * 

Gal: ‘‘All the boys say I’m the 
salt of the earth.” 

Guy: ‘Swell! We 
other. I'm a good egg.’ 

* + + 


need each 


Reporter “T've 

news story.” 
Editor 
Reporter: 


Congressman.” 


got a_ perfect 


‘‘A man bite a dog? 
‘‘Naw, a bull threw a 
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( ee the 
Kditor’s 


@ oat... 
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Las month we were privileged 
to publish in these pages a number 
of congratulatory messages from of- 
ficers and enlisted men who felt 
that our twenty-fifth publishing 
anniversary was of sufficient im 
portance to merit special recogni 
tion. 

That was last month. Now we 
are embarked upon a new publish- 
ing cycle we hope another quar 
ter century of Coast Guard editorial 
service. But before our twenty-fifth 
anniversary fades completely out of 
sight we'd like to give credit where 
credit is due. 

Make no mistake about it, credit 
for our quarter century of existence 
rests on the shoulders of multitudes 
of Coast Guardsmen who believe in 
this MAGAZINE and wil- 
ling to place the sum of twenty-five 
cents the line’ once a month 
to back up their belief! 

We could not pay our printing 
and operating costs if it were not for 


who are 


“on 


the thousands of readers who dip 
into their pockets and purchase their 
monthly copy! That's the 
credit belongs, on the shoulders of 
the fellows with ‘‘two bits” in their 
hands or the larger subscription 
fee of “‘two-fifty’’ that 
the MAGAZINE being delivered to 
the folks at home. 


where 


resiults in 


Those shipmates pay the freight; 
they keep the wolf away from the 
door! 

* * * 


cA NUMBER of my _ shipmates 
are convinced that I am wrong in 
defending the present-day young 
sters who represent the current crop 
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of recruits coming into the Coast 
Guard. Readers of these pages are 
familiar with the fact that I have 
contended that the Coast Guard is 
getting a better type of recruit than 
was the case twenty-five years ago. 

I have, on occasion, been hard 
pressed to defend my viewpoint. 
Many of my shipmates who have 
been in the Coast Guard twenty-five 
years have been very frank in telling 
me that I am 100 per cent wrong. 
These old-timers state that today’s 
crop of incoming youngsters lack 
the determination and sincerity of 
purpose that were characteristic of 
recruits back in 1925 and 1930. 

In rebuttal I have stated that 
only a small minority of the re 
cruits of twenty-five years ago 
proved to be of thoroughbred mate- 
rial. I have contended that for every 
old-timer who made a success of his 
Coast Guard career there were at 
least 100 individuals who fell by 
the wayside. Indeed, we had some 
“characters’’ among the recruits of 
the so-called ‘‘good old days’’! 

I continue to believe that today’s 
incoming recruit is, on the whole, 
superior to the recruit of many years 
ago. However, I have recently had 
a sobering experience, an experience 
that makes me realize that some of 


FERRY 
ISIMAS 


today’s recruits are stumbling along 
with their eyes closed, with their 
minds a total blank. 

I have been startled by the way 
in which young men can spend a 
year eighteen months in_ the 
Coast Guard and know so little 
about their outfit! I have been 
startled to find that many of to- 
day's recruits have not the slightest 
degree of ambition; that they are 
perfectly content to attach them- 
selves to the working end of a swab 
for the duration of their enlistment! 

I have been startled to find that 
many men do not even know of the 
existence of the Coast Guard Insti- 
tute; do not know that the Institute 
will train them in almost any sub- 
ject they can mention! 

Perhaps there is a reason for the 
lackadaisical attitude of many of 
today’s recruits. They simply are 
not what we used to call in the box- 
ing world “‘hungry.”’ Like a fighter 
who is too well fed, too well cared 
for, today’s recruits lack the spark 
that only sheer necessity can give. 


or 


A “hungry” fighter is one who 
will stop at nothing to achieve the 
top spot in his profession. Jack 
Dempsey was a “hungry’’ fighter 
the day he battered Jess Willard to 
the canvas to win the world’s heavy- 
weight championship. 

And a lot of Coast Guard recruits 
back in 1925 and 1930 were “‘hun- 
gry’ recruits. We mean they were 
hungry for opportunity, any kind 
of opportunity. They didn't blanch 
at the fact that the pay of a recruit 
was then only twenty-one dollars a 
month. They were hungry to em 
bark upon a profession, they 
chose the Coast Guard. There was 
keen promotion. 
No man worthy of his salt was con 
tent to remain a seaman. The badge 
of a petty officer was something to 
for! It meant a few more 
dollars in the small pay check; it 
meant one more step nearer that 
far-away goal of Chief Petty Officer. 

But today scarcely anyone is 
“hungry.”’ Too many recruits are 
content merely to “‘put in’ their 
time; they're not hungry for suc 
promotion and achievement. 
They figure that they are in the 
Coast Guard for a few scant years, 
then they'll return to civilian life 
where great opportunities will drop 
into their laps!! So the kids push 


so 


competition for 


strive 


cess, 
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their swabs, tell their corny jokes, 
swap lies —- and wait for their re- 
lease from the Coast Guard. 

I have news for those kids! Don’t 
they realize that the habits of in- 
dolence and carelessness that they 
are acquiring in the Coast Guard 
will remain with them forever? 
The same kid who refuses to study 
Institute courses, who declines op- 
portunity to seek a rating, who is 
content to push a swab for three or 
four years —— this same kid will be 
the perpetual failure in civilian life. 

I don’t mean that it is a disgrace 
to be a seaman. No indeed! But 
it is a disgrace to be satisfied with 
one’s lot as a seaman! The disgrace 
is to be self-satisfied, self-content - 
lazy and indolent. And I’m afraid 
that a number of our present-day 
recruits fall into this category. 

Despite what is said in the fore 
going paragraphs, I continue to be 
lieve that the Coast Guard is, 
on the whole, getting a_ better 
type of recruit than was the case 
twenty-five years ago. The faults 
of today’s recruits are more than 
balanced by the faults of the adven- 
turers and hoodlums who managed 
to gain entrance to the Coast Guard 
many years ago. We had some char 
acters in those days, characters who 
were more vicious and corrupt than 
the recruit of today! 

Yes, if I have to make a choice 
I'll pick the kids of today over the 
kid recruits of twenty-five years ago 

but, Oh, how I wish some of to 
day's kids would wake up, would 
show some signs of ambition, would 
make their enlistment in the Coast 
Guard a period of self-improvement 
they'd get from the 
socialistic idea that the Coast Guard 
owes them a living! Neither the 
Coast Guard civilian life 
anything to anyone 


I wish away 


nor owe 
and he who 
false debt to be 


find 


waits for such a 
paid will 
empty-handed. 


one day himself 





Sometimes the difference between 
one ship and another is not a dif- 
ference in ships but a difference in 


men. 
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PACIFIC FREIGHTER 


* 


(Cohtinued from Page 37) 





for old, this is the type of duty to 
apply for. 


Leave is often granted to enable 
men to go to China or Japan. A 
trip to either place is well worth the 
time and effort. 

By the time that these words are 
published we will have completed 
our annual overhaul and again will 
be steaming away from Guam into 
the setting sun, headed 
toward old and new 
islands of the Pacific 


westward 
exotic oriental 
making a regu 


lar Cook’s Tour while performing 


func 
the 


the ever-increasing 
tions of the Coast 
Pacific. 

In parting, let me say that unless 
a Coast Guardsman has included a 
tour out here during his enlistments 
he has missed something that he 
could never get at This is 
one of the best types of assignment 
obtainable in the Coast Guard. A 
good complement of officers and 
crew, and a comfortable ship, makes 
this a well worthwhile overseas as- 


necessary 
Guard in 


home. 


signment. It is always with regret 
that we leave a place, especially after 
evening on the beach 
watching the dance with 


spending an 
natives 


their own peculiar instruments, un- 
der gently waving palms and bright 
moonlight 


ESTIMATION 


When you think of a man you sel- 
dom think of the knowledge 
he has of books; 


You seldom think of the clothes he 
wears, his habits 


looks; 


or faults, or 


You think of the car he 
drives, or the bonds his gold 


has bought; 
When think of a man, you 


mostly think of some kindness 


he has brought 
You judge him not by the block of 


stocks, nor his power of name 
and pen; 


seldom 


you 


You judge a man by the place he’s 
made in the hearts of his fellow 
men. 


You judge a man by what he’s done; 
by the way he's faced the strife, 


And not by the amount of the bank 
account he’s managed to get in 
life. 

You think of the friend he’s been to 
man, and the good that he has 
done; 


You judge the sort of man he ts by 
the friends that he has won 


Out to repeat the triumph of last season when they won the Armed Forces championship 


of the Puerto Rico League is this Coast 


a strong club is expected. Standing 


tom row: 


Donald 
Captain C. A. Anderson, Commanding Officer; John Cole 


Harold Flaum, Ronal Pater, Lloyd Zilucca, Roy Walden and Arthur Verbrugghe. 


Guard basketball quintet stationed at San Juan 


William Blake, Hank Sekoch, 
Robert Neilsen, Lester Reid. Bot 


Giadrosich 
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RETIREMENT WITH PAY 
NO UNEMPLOYMENT 



































F YOU ARE a young man of high school, or college age you are faced 
with a decision or soon will be. The world is in a troubled situation. 
[he forces of evil are threatening the freedom of all democratic people. 


Of a necessity, you are going to have to take up arms. The freedom that 
you cherish is a freedom that must be defended. However, you have a choice in 
the matter. Many of you will find that the U. S. Coast Guard offers oppor- 
tunity to perform a humanitarian type of duty that has particular appeal for 
young Americans. 


The U. S. Coast Guard offers you the same pay, the same opportunities, 
the same privileges as any other branch of the Armed Forces but, upon investi- 
gation, you may find that it offers a type of humanitarian service — in peace 
and in war that is unique. 


Investigate the opportunities offered by the U. S. Coast Guard! Investigate 
the unique type of military and naval duties performed by members of the UV. S. 
Coast Guard. 





Inquire at your local Coast Guard Recruiting Office or write to Enlisted 
Personnel Section, U. S. Coast Guard, Washington 25, D. C. Do it today! 


United States Coast Guard 
a 2 oni idive heat jon Humanity 
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ete ~~. 
What other (Christmas present t+ 


»* ny 
% 


can you name that... 


is so quick and easy to buy 


nan ree a U.5.COAST GUARD 
” * 
gives itself all over again MAGAZINE 


twelve months of the year? 











2 ways to say: 


pleasant smoking!" 


ot r * 
' Camel 


AMERICA’S MOST 
POPULAR CIGARETTE 


They come in a col- 
orful Christmas car- 
ton. Write your 
greeting on the built- 
in card — and it's 
ready to give. No 
wrapping. It's sure to 
please your favorite 
cigarette smokers. 


AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR 
SMOKING TOBACCO 
The | Ib. tin comes in a gay 
Christmas box with a space for 
your greeting. Give Prince 
? eh Albert to pipe-smokers—or roll- 
cRiM™M iP ec your-owners. 
Lone BURNIE vo® 
CGaRET 





